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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done: so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 





NLY those over-suspicious people who saw in 

() Lord Lansdowne’s letter a feeler put out 
by a cynical and weak-kneed governing class 

expected Mr. Asquith to say anything “ sensational ”’ 
on Tuesday. These were most thoroughly disappointed, 
for, beyond reiterating those views which he has consis- 
tently maintained for over three years, he said very 
little indeed. He did touch on Lord Lansdowne, 
suggesting that there was nothing more in the letter 
than a plea for a clearer statement of our unselfish 
aims, including the attainment of a secure peace. 
Here he was rather too generous ; at least, if he is right 
and most intelligent Englishmen—and Germans—are 
wrong, Lord Lansdowne has only himself to blame for 
producing, in so peculiar a way, at so critical a time, 
after so long a silence, and with such cryptic parentheses, 
what we are asked to believe was really an unoriginal 
and almost platitudinous document. Mr. Asquith also 
commented on “ the freedom of the seas,’ which Lord 
Lansdowne suggested ought to be treated as open to 
discussion; and he pointed out that there is no dis- 
coverable sense in the phrase unless it is meant to 
imply some limitation of operations at sea without 
any corresponding limitation of operations on land. 





Beyond this there was little that Mr. Asquith has 
not often said; and the oftener he repeats himself 
the better, especially as it now seems useless to hope 
for sensible and enlightened speeches from members 
of the British Cabinet. He repudiated the idea of 
crushing Germany, especially by an economic war after 
victory. But he reaffirmed the need for destroying 
the Prussian military system—a thing which has not, 
whatever our Laodiceans may feel, ceased to be 
important merely because we have been denouncing 
it for such a long time. And he stated emphatically 
that to make any compromise over the small nations 
“would be fatal to our honour and would brand with 
insincerity the whole of our part in the struggle.” 
With civil war raging in Russia, the Italians in retreat, 
and the reinforced Germans massing on the Western 
Front, we are passing through one of the darkest hours 
of the war, and the usual winter depression is accentu- 
ated. That being so, it is more than ever necessary 
that the elementary truths about the war and about 
our ultimate superiority of strength and certainty of 
victory should not be allowed to be obscured by 
passing clouds of scepticism and discontent. 


* * * 


The military event of the week is the surrender of 
Jerusalem to the British Army under General Allenby. 
It was not unexpected, but had been delayed somewhat 
by our desire to save from injury the various shrines 
and holy places in the neighbourhood. The political 
importance of Jerusalem has been fully commented 
on in the Press ; it is perhaps worth while to remember 
also its military importance, now very considerable, 
owing to the railways east and west, which make it the 
supply centre of the Judean plateau. The ‘occupation 
of the plateau enormously strengthens General Allenby’s 
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front against any counter-offensive; and it may 
possibly enable him to secure those strategical points 
further north, which would render it so much stronger 
still. On the Western Front the Germans have been 
indulging in heavy bombardments and other apparent 
preliminaries to a further offensive; but at the time 
of writing the only blow struck has been a hard one near 
Bullecourt, which led to no material change of ground. 
In Italy the Austrian offensive on the Sette Communi 
plateau, which opened rather alarmingly on Decem- 
ber 4th, seems during the past week to have been held 
up by snowfalls and wintry weather. The respite is 
welcome, as the Italians had lost several strong mountain 
positions. 
* * * 


With the abandonment of the proposal to make 
the Press Bureau imprimatur indispensable, the new 
censorship of pamphlets has lost its most grotesque 
feature. It is difficult to object to the rule that copies 
of pamphlets shall be lodged with the authorities three 
days before publication; that merely aims at securing 
that they shall have cognisance of all pamphlet litera- 
ture as, in the nature of things, they already have of 
all newspapers. But the power of arbitrary suppres- 
sion and destruction remains, and, so far as we can 
make out, the proprietors of literature to which objec- 
tion is taken can secure no redress unless they have 
the time and money to bring an action. Certain parties 
have already announced their intention of defying the 
regulation ; it seems, on the face of it, likely that there 
are others who will ignore it without an announcement. 
People who wish to circulate really dangerous literature 
are not likely to be deterred by the fear of infringing 
one more regulation. Until we have learnt by experi- 
ence to what things the responsible officials are going 
to take exception we can merely wait on events—with 
the general reminder to the Government that in this 
country suppression, whether of opinions or of facts, 
is a weapon which is likely to cut the hands of those 
who use it, unless it is used with the utmost caution. 


* * * 


Whatever the misdeeds of the Bolsheviks, this must 
be said in their favour, that they have stated in clear 
terms what is meant by a “ democratic peace.” Not 
satisfied with the questionable first phrase of the old 
formula, “no annexations or indemnities,” they have 
now given special prominence to the second phrase 
“the self-determination of nationalities,” explaining 
this to mean that the retention of any small nationality 
within a State, of however long standing its inclusion 
may be, if continued against its will, means annexation. 
It is obvious that on the basis of this programme, if 
honestly adhered to, the Bolsheviks cannot possibly 
obtain peace, because it lays down principles which the 
Central Powers could never admit unless after a complete 
defeat or a revolution which brought their extremist 
Socialists into power. In view of the declarations 
made on May 30th, 1917, in the Austrian Parliament 
by the different nationalities, the application of the 





Bolshevik programme would mean the complete dissolu- 
tion of Austria-Hungary. Nevertheless, Count Czernin 
professed to accept the proposals of the Bolsheviks as 
a suitable basis for an armistice and peace negotiations. 
On November 30th, a few days after he had sent his 
answer to the Bolsheviks, the Austrian Prime Minister, 
Dr. von Seidler, declared in Parliament that Austria- 
Hungary desired to conclude peace “ without territorial 
or economic violations,” but he then added the follow- 
ing remark: “The Austro-Hungarian Government 
recognises the right of the States, which enter into 
peace negotiations with it, to concede to their nationali- 
ties full right to determine their own political future, 
and will refrain from any interference in their internal 
affairs. It will, however, demand that there should be 
no interference in the internal organisation of Austria- 


Hungary.” He could hardly have repudiated more 
emphatically the terms of the “ universal democratic 
peace.” 


* * * 


Thereupon the “ submerged nationalities ” of Austria- 
Hungary, the Czechs, Jugoslavs and Ukrainians, made 
a joint declaration calling attention to the fact that the 
peace offer of the Russian Government does not rest 
merely on the principle of “ no annexations or indemni- 
ties,” but also of “ self-determination for all nationali- 
ties, about which the Austrian Government keeps 
silent.” “ We call attention to the fact that the basis 
on which, according to the declaration of the Premier, 
Dr. von Seidler, the Austrian Government is prepared 
to enter on peace negotiations flatly contradicts in 
this essential point the conditions laid down in the 
Peace Manifesto which the present Russian Government 
has directed to all the nations. In view of this 
contradiction on the most essential point in the Russian 
offer of an armistice, we consider that the negotiations 
cannot result in peace, and we throw the responsibility 
for this upon the Government. From our own point 
of view we declare once more that in accordance with 
our declaration of May 30th, 1917, we fully persist in 
demanding the right of every nationality to determine 
its own future.” The difference was thus clearly 
nailed down, and Count Czernin could no longer wriggle 
as to this issue. Having in his speech of December 6th 
given an interpretation to President Wilson’s views 
which would justify the continued existence of Austria- 
Hungary, Count Czernin went on to say: “If we 
compare this conception with that of the Entente 
regarding the Monarchy—described by the catch- 
word ‘the right of nations to govern themselves ’"— 
I see in it a great and important advance. . . .” We 
thus have it clearly admitted that what the alleged 
programme of “ dismembering Austria-Hungary ”’ really 
means is simply the concession to the different nationali- 
ties of that right of self-determination which the 
Bolsheviks declare to be an essential condition of 
democratic peace. The Austro-Hungarian Government 
flatly refuses to admit any such right. It will be 
interesting if our professed democrats would now clearly 
define their own position and say by which they stand 
—the Hapsburg Monarchy or the principles of demo- 


cracy. 
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Reports of popular discontents about the Government 
failure to organise food distribution are becoming each 
week more alarming. It is not that there is any con- 
siderable suffering from an actual shortage, but the 
hardships inflicted on the mass of households—hardships 
from which the middle and upper classes are somehow 
exempted—from the long hours of waiting in queues 
to buy sugar, tea, bacon or margarine, are not realised 
by Ministers or editors. If Mrs. Lloyd George and 
Lady Curzon had to stand, literally for hours, on the 
pavement before a grocer’s shop and a cheesemonger’s, 
two or three times a week, in order to be permitted 
to buy the household food, perhaps their husbands 
would realise a little of what is being felt by hundreds of 
thousands of workmen and their wives all over the 
country. It is commonly believed that there is no 
real necessity for this intolerable hardship. No more 
food is being bought than usual, but rather less. The 
number of wholesale firms and retail shops is not 
appreciably reduced. Why, then, are hard-worked 
women made to waste hours on the pavement in bitter 
weather, occasionally fainting as they stand? We 
can only suppose that the policy of compelling the 
shopkeepers to dole out supplies by the quarter of a 
pound has made each household purchase four times as 
often; and therefore has suddenly caused the existing 
shops to have four times as many applicants, without 
increase of counter staff and counter space. Was this 
result foreseen by the Food Controller? It must be 
remedied, or there will be industrial trouble. Already 
munition workers are absenting themselves from pro- 
duction in order to take their wives’ places in the 
queues. It is significant that there are practically 
no queues at the industrial co-operative societies’ stores, 
not even if they serve tens of thousands of members ; 
because these have registered their orders in advance. Lord 
Rhondda ought to hurry up the system of guaranteed 
supply of registered orders which he calls compulsory 
rationing. The double-barrelled, two days’ national 
convention of all the Labour forces, to be held a fortnight 
hence, to demand a better policy of food-rationing, and 
to formulate Labour’s war aims, will be important. 


* *x * 


Chairmen’s speeches at company meetings are be- 
coming daily more interesting in their revelations of 
commercial policy and capitalist knowledge of economics. 
Lord Incheape, at the P. and O. meeting, wrapped 
himself round with a toga of conscious virtue at the 
noble way in which the shipowners had endured their 
harsh financial treatment, and solemnly warned the 
nation that if there was to be future interference with 
their beneficent freedom (who said shipping rings ?) the 
P. and O. shareholders would simply go out of business, 
and then where would the nation be? Lord Inchcape 
at this point implied that the sale of their shares would 
somehow deprive the nation of its ships, instead of 
merely depriving the ships of their shareholders. Later 
on he had another vision, that of the community 
possessing its own ships; and the fearful spectre that 
this conjured up was that then there would be no 
Income Tax for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 





receive! Why does not Mr. Bonar Law, on the advice 
of this simple financier, give away the huge business 
of the Post Office—which is many times as large as 
that of the P. and O. Company—in order to increase the 
national revenue hy levying Income Tax, Supertax and 
Death Duties on the happy concessionaire ? What the 
chairman of United Dairies (Limited), the colossal 
company which now controls the London milk supply, 
had to tell us was that the policy of combining all 
manufacturers into syndicates had been adopted by the 
Board of Trade as the Government policy ; that it was 
being privately pressed on each trade in turn; that 
it was foreseen that this policy meant monopolist 
trusts, but that the Government boldly faced this 
result (although it had not been explained to the House 
of Commons); and that the monopolistic combination 
dominating the London milk supply merely carried out 
by anticipation what might now “ be read as a mandate 
from the Board of Trade.” We suggest that it is for 
the Minister of Reconstruction to explain what security 
against increase of price the Government proposes to 
afford to the consumer. 


* * * 


The awful catastrophe at Halifax, N.S., suggests 
an uncomfortable thought. If ships laden with 5,000 
tons of picric acid, benzol and T.N.T. are crossing the 
Atlantic, which ports do they enter, and where are 
they berthed ? Would this ill-fated vessel have been 
brought into the London and St. Katherine's Docks, 
or one of those that line the shores of Liverpool ? What 
precautions are taken lest an accidental bumping 
together of two ships, or a casual spark from a pipe 
or the galley fire, should lay London or Bristol or 
Liverpool as flat as Halifax ? 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—The stormy dispute 
over the Irish redistribution proposals ended in a 
decision to refer the matter to a conference of two 
Nationalists and two Unionists, presided over by the 
Speaker. The Irish Party did not gain their general 
object, which was the postponement, pending Home 
Rule, of the whole question of redistribution in Ireland. 
But it is satisfactory that a fair scheme is now to be 
aimed at. The proposals brought before Parliament 
betrayed the prejudices of their promoters and were 
exceedingly unjust to the Nationalist representation in 
Ulster and Dublin. The new scheme, when agreed 
upon, is to go through Parliament in a separate Bill. 
Meanwhile Ireland is assured of sharing the franchise 
extension with the rest of the United Kingdom. There 
was evidently no truth in the charge freely made by 
the Sinn Feiners that the Redmondites were plotting 
with the Ulstermen for the total exclusion of Ireland 
from the Franchise Bill. Ireland is now in a period 
of peace (not to be broken, one hopes, by the renewed 
threats of conscription), and Sinn Fein is obviously 
moderating its militarist programme. Nevertheless 
the electoral strength of the movement is maintained 
and will be further strengthened by the accession of 
young voters under the Bill. 
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THE PRESENT STAGE OF THE 
MAN-POWER QUESTION 


Y next spring at latest the British, French and 
B Italian armies will have a heavier weight of 
attack thrown against them than ever before. 
The chief reasons why are four: (1) the immense 
captures of Italian guns; (2) the withdrawal of guns, 
aeroplanes, and other material from the Russian front ; 
(8) the withdrawal of troops from the Russian front ; 
(4) the possible return of German and Austrian prisoners 
from Russia. The fourth of these is only a possibility, 
though a serious one. But even if a separate peace and 
mutual exchange of prisoners is not arranged between 
Russia and the Central Powers, even if the mass of 
German and Austrian prisoners sent to Siberia or the 
Urals do not return while war lasts, there is likely to be 
a large amount of irregular leakage, some of which seems 
to be occurring already. 

How are we to meet and offset these new factors, 
which should restore to the enemy ‘next spring the 
advantage of the initiative, as indeed it has been restored 
this autumn? The ready answer is: By the help of 
America. As regards 1919 the answer holds ; but what 
we have to examine is its validity between now and 
next midsummer. The reinforcements needed primarily 
are guns, aeroplanes, and infantry. One might have 
thought that by the fourth year of the war the United 
States would have become a large and successful manu- 
facturer of artillery. The fact, however, is, we believe, 
otherwise ; it is currently said, and there is no reason to 
doubt, that the American Expeditionary Force itself 
will depend for its artillery mainly on guns of British 
and French manufacture. The American production 
of war-aeroplanes has hitherto been about on the same 
level, or lower ; till lately, though many American-made 
machines were in use at European training-schools, 
none were found good enough to fly on the fighting 
fronts. A great deal of newspaper prominence was 
given this summer to a project for building and equipping 
an enormous American air fleet. It is a capital idea, and 
we hope to see it realised; but having regard to the 
recent past it would be very unwise for the Allies to 
calculate on its being realised within anything like the 
time suggested by its advocates. Aeroplane engines 
are an article for whose production the system prevalent 
at American engineering works is not well suited. New 
methods will be necessary ; special workmen must be 
selected, collected, and organised to carry them out; and 
in America, as elsewhere, such developments take time. 

The case in regard to infantry is not so very different. 
With the British, French, and Italian populations 
squeezed and combed as they have been for soldiers, 
it might seem wise to rely for fresh recruits on the huge 
unspent man-power of the United States. In the long 


run something like this must be the Allied policy, but 
it cannot be so immediately, for reasons which are worth 
stating, because they are not everywhere understood. 
If United States soldiers were available for drafts to 
British or other Allied battalions, they could be utilised 
already, and henceforward, in direct substitution for 
But, of course, they are not thus avail- 


our own men. 


able, any more than British recruits were available to 
supply drafts for the French. Naturally and inevitably 
they have to be organised, as our men had, into new 
armies of their own. Now, whereas three months may 
suffice to train a man to go out in a draft to an existing 
organised battalion in an existing organised army, the 
creation, organisation and officering of a new army 
from the bottom upwards is a vastly longer affair, 
Lord Kitchener performed miracles in this way; yet | 
the first battle in which the men, officers, and Staffs of 
Kitchener’s Army came with all-round credit out of the 
ordeal of an offensive was the Battle of the Somme— 
i.e., nearly two years after the outbreak of war. The 
Americans have the advantage over us that they have 
been able to keep the membership of their pre-war 
Army to instruct and stiffen the new-comers, instead 
of spending it, as we had to spend so much of ours at 
Mons, the Marne, the Aisne and the first battle of Ypres. 
But their pre-war resources in trained officers and 
N.C.O.’s were far smaller than the British ; they cannot 
have had more than a fifth as many, and may have had 
more like a tenth; and for this and other reasons their 
advent in force is and will be slower than ours. The 
German view that they can be left out of military 
account in 1918 will, we hope, be falsified; but it is 
probably not far wrong as regards the first seven 
months of next year. 

It is in these seven months that the pinch may come ; 
and steps must be taken now to meet it by a further 
eall on British, French and Italian man-power for war 
purposes. It is to be hoped that the necessity will not 
once more give rise to an “ All into the Army ” ery, for 
nothing could be more suicidal. We want more guns, 
more aeroplanes, more infantry—all three ; but of the 
three, the need for the first two is by far the more 
peremptory. This war becomes every day more a war 
of material; and constant experience shows that while 
methods of economising infantry can be carried to ever 
new lengths under stress of necessity, nothing can pos- 
sibly make amends for a deficiency in guns and aero- 
planes. There is, moreover, a fourth need even more 
paramount than those mentioned—the need for tonnage. 
It concerns not only the men building and manning ships, 
but the men raising wheat, mining ironstone, or smelting 
steel; and its claims are the very first that any wise 
distribution of our man-power must aim at satisfying. 

In a situation so strained, what source of relief can be 
found? Sir Auckland Geddes has indicated one which 
we believe may prove considerable, if it is properly 
approached. With all the shortages of labour and 
materials, the shops are still doing a roaring trade in 
things which no stretch of imagination can class as 
necessaries. One has only to cast one’s eye over the 
full-page advertisements in the popular newspapers to 
see what a tremendous machinery remains at work to 
induce people to buy what they do not want. “ Ladies’ 
clothing,” observed Sir Auckland Geddes at Plymouth, 
by way of illustration, “is the grave of an enormous 
amount of human energy. New hats alone absorb the 
work of millions of fingers, and whatever effect they may 
have, that effect certainly does not include helping to 
beat the enemy.” He added, quite justly, that what 
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the newspapers said in their leading articles on behalf of 
economy was far outweighed by the opposite gospel in 
their advertisement columns. 

It is significant that the daily Press left his remarks on 
these topics practically unreported. Fear of offending 
their best advertisers shut their mouths, and will con- 
tinue to shut them. Sir Auckland Geddes can no more 
expect Press support in such a campaign than he could 
in a campaign to institute proper control over the sale 
of patent medicines. He is on the right line, all the 
same, and not the less so because most of the employés 
in the luxury trades are women, or men above military 
age. There is still immense scope for substitution. 
Women may not fight, but short of that the range of 
occupations open to them in the Army, the Navy, and 
almost every kind of war-industry is wellnigh illimitable. 
Men too old to stand campaigning abroad might yet, in 
hundreds of thousands of cases, make efficient soldiers 
for home defence, and release for foreign service a 
corresponding number of trained men of military age 
now serving under Lord French. At this stage our 
huge anti-invasion army is by far the best and most 
fruitful field for “combing.” The task before Sir 
Auckland Geddes, though difficult, is therefore not 
insuperable. But he must screw up the Cabinet’s 
courage to the point of doing without newspaper assist- 
ance. The popular Press literally cannot afford to 
help ; and the chances are that it will once more rend the 
air with a Babel of foolish cries for quack measures that 
ean only do mischief. 


SHOP STEWARDS 


HE engineering industry in various important 
centres in Great Britain is undergoing one 
of its periodical spasms of reorganisation. 

At Coventry, at Sheffield, at Birmingham, in parts 
of the London area—as previously on the Clyde—the 
workmen are more or less successfully asserting a claim 
for the express recognition by the employers of the 
Elected Shop Stewards as negotiators on the men’s 
behalf. The employers, who not unnaturally fail 
to appreciate the change in their own status that 
is gradually taking place—their transformation from 
owners to directors of the industry—instinctively resist 
the claim. Oddly enough, they usually begin to-day 
by refusing to negotiate “ with their own workmen,” 
the point on which they used so strenuously to insist ; 
and by claiming to deal only with the National 
Executives or District Committees of the Trade Unions, 
or with joint committees thereof, which is exactly 
what was formerly so much objected to. But the 
local troubles at Coventry and elsewhere, where the 
obstinacy of both parties has lost to the nation, within 
the last few weeks, altogether something like half a 
million days of production, have been temporarily tided 
over ; and the little federal committees of employers and 
employed, which assume to regulate the whole industry, 
are now, at the instance of the Ministry of Munitions, 
hastily arranging a scheme of recognition of the Shop 
Stewards in due relation to the rest of the Trade Union 
and Employers’ Association organisation. 

The Shop Steward is not, as the journalists are prone 
to imagine, an entirely new and revolutionary develop- 
ment. In every printing office there has been, for a 
couple of centuries at least, a “‘ Father of the Chapel,” 
being one of the compositors who is chosen, by common 
consent, to represent the whole ‘“ Chapel _. 





negotiations with the management. Woe betide the 
management if it ventures upon any innovation without 
first conferring on the subject with the Father of the 
Chapel, or if it refuses, arbitrarily, to give due heed 
to the representations that he makes! In various 
manufacturing industries in wood and metal, such a 
representative of the workshop has long been known 
as the Shop Steward. Far from being in opposition 
to Trade Unionism, the Shop Steward is definitely 
recognised in various Trade Union constitutions, and 
the appointment may even be formally ratified by the 
District Committee of the Union. The duties of the 
Shop Steward may be (a) to see that the members 
pay their weekly contributions, and sometimes to 
collect these himself; (b) to see that newcomers join 
the Union; (c) to look out for violations of the 
conditions of employment agreed upon for the trade 
in the district, whether as to wages, hours, appren- 
ticeship, or what not—and to report these to the 
District Committee ; and (d) to represent the work- 
shop in any negotiations with the management as 
to “shop conditions.” The Shop Steward is not a 
salaried officer, but a workman like his colleagues, 
who discharges his duties for love, often to the impair- 
ment of his own piecework earnings. When he is on 
timework, as he is usually one of the most skilled and 
most responsible men in the shop, the management 
tacitly permits him to take the occasional few minutes 
that he requires, when he might otherwise be resting. 
It was the sudden refusal of the management at Sir 
William Beardmore’s huge works at Glasgow to allow 
David Kirkwood, the Chief Shop Steward, to make 
certain necessary inquiries of the women workers, 
that led to the great and perilous Clydeside stoppage 
in 1916, and thus to the calamitous “ deportation ” 
by the Government of Kirkwood and other Shop 
Stewards, which has done so much to make this whole 
district a disaffected area. 

During the past few years what may be called the 
Shop Stewards’ Movement, especially in the engineering 
industry, has greatly developed, whilst the other Trade 
Union structure, apart from a continuous increase in 
membership, has failed to progress in constitutional 
organisation. In the great establishments that are 
now typical of most parts of the engineering industry 
the Shop Stewards of the numerous separate workshops 
have naturally come together as a Works Committee, 
to deal with matters concerning the employees as a 
whole. From this ‘“ Works Committee” it was but 
a step, in such large engineering centres as Glasgow 
and Sheffield, to a united committee representing 
the workers in all the establishments, and thus we 
quite naturally had, in 1915-16, the Clyde Workers’ 
Committee, the Sheffield Workers’ Committee, and 
so on, a development which the terrified Ministry of 
Munitions, incautiously giving ear to _ prejudiced 
employers, apparently mistook for the Russian 
Revolution. 

It must be said, indeed, that the extreme difficulty 
with which the great Trade Unions change their constitu- 
tions, and their failure to co-ordinate the various 
developments of local organisation that take place, 
put both the individual employers and the employers’ 
associations in some difficulty. The natural unit of 
organisation of the workmen would seem to be the 
workshop or the establishment. The Trade Union 
was once practically based on the workshop, when 
workshops were isolated and widely scattered, and 
when there was but one Union concerned. Nowadays 
there are forty or fifty different Unions to which the 
men and women working at Armstrong’s, or Beard- 
more’s, or Firth’s may belong; and even the half a 
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dozen branches that the largest of these Unions may 
possess in Neweastle, Glasgow, or Sheffield, have come 
to have no special connection with any particular 
establishments.. Thus the employees in one shop may 
include members of a dozen different Unions and 
of a seore of different branches. Each Trade Union 
branch contains men from a dozen different establish- 
ments. The machinery of the District Committee, 
devised to surmount this difficulty, fails because each 
large Union has its own District Committee. The 
federal bodies created to represent all the Unions in 
the industry for national purposes break down because 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers sometimes 
refuses to meet the other Unions, and more often 
because there is no adequate articulation of the federal 
bodies and the national executives with the District 
Committees of the several Unions—because these are 
themselves not united in a District Council for the 
industry as a whole, and because they are all of them 
out of gear with the Workshop Committees, or local 
Shop Stewards’ Movements, which group men _ by 
Kstablishments, and not by branches of particular 
Unions. The Whitley Committee, discreetly ignoring 
all the difficulties, presents us with the ideal of an 
elected Works Committee, representing all the employees 
in all the various departments of each great industrial 
establishment. So much is easily identified with the 
existing Shops Stewards’ Movement, and, if the employers 
will consent, can easily be generalised. The real 
difficulty is how to articulate these Works Committees, 
which must include members of all Trade Unions, with 
the existing District Committees of particularUnions; or 
if we supersede these by a District Council formed from 
the Works Committees themselves, how these District 
Councils can be placed in gear with the national executives 
of the several Unions, The final difficulty is to discover 
any way by which we can make a National Council 
simultaneously representative of the national executives 
of particular Unions and of District Councils common 
to many Unions. None of these problems are solved 
in the proposals of Mr. Whitley’s Committee. 

We cannot cut these Gordian knots; and Political 
Science, as developed at the Universities, affords, 
unfortunately, either to the perplexed workmen, or 
to the statesman, but little aid in such living problems 
of organisation. What may be suggested is that it 
is becoming essential that all the Trade Unions in the 
engineering industry, whilst retaining, if they prefer, 
their separate existence for finance and for benefits, 
should agree to put their entire policy and administration 
in industrial matters in the hands of a new and 
hierarchical organisation, common to them all. This 
might consist, at its base, of an elected Shop Stewards’ 
or Works Committee, representing all the workers 
employed in each establishment; a District Council 
representing all the Works Committees of the district ; 
and a National Council representing al] the District 
Councils—each of these bodies having its precisely 
delimited functions. At each stage in this hierarchy 
the men’s committee could meet in consultation, 
whenever desired, an analogous committee representing 
the ‘‘ management,”’ being either the heads of branches 
in a given establishment, or the elected representatives 
of the employers of a district, or those chosen to speak 
for the industry as a whole. It is in this way, and in 
the engineering industry probably only in this way, 
that we can arrive at the joint councils of the Whitley 
Report. The workmen’s side of this essentially 
industrial organisation would need its own official 
staff, which could be recruited from the district delegates 
of the several Unions, whose present duties would be 
taken over. There would be required, first, national 


officers to assist the National Council, in matters 
concerning the whole industry; secondly, district 
officers (who might be nominated by the District 
Councils, but should be appointed, and paid by, and 
made responsible to, the National Council) to advise 
the District Councils, and deal with matters of district 
concern; and finally, a works officer, or Chief Shop 
Steward, in all establishments of any size, henceforth 
a salaried officer (who might be nominated by the 
employees concerned, but should be appointed and paid 
by, and made responsible to, the National Council) 
to advise each Works Committee, look after the strict 
compliance with the Collective Agreements in force, 
and (where any system of piecework or “ payment 
by results ’’ obtains) act jointly with the employer's 
representative as ratefixer, so as to bring effectively 
under the protection of Collective Bargaining the fixing 
of each successive piecework rate or ** premium bonus 
time,”’ which clearly cannot continue to be abandoned 
to the autocracy of the employer’s foreman or ratefixer, 
Such an organisation may seem elaborate; but the 
industry employs at present a million and a-quarter 
people, constituting, with their families, one-ninth 
of the whole community. There comes a point in 
social evolution when, without elaborate organisation 
and universal concurrence in a common scheme, neither 
peace nor individual liberty can be maintained. But 
we are not sanguine that, in the engineering industry, 
either the employers or the Trade Unionists are yet 
convinced of this fact. 


THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION 
11.—JOTTINGS. 
Perrocrap, November 138th. 


WEEK’S continuous contemplation of Petrograd 

A makes one feel sorry for its future historians, 
unless, indeed, they happen to be classical scholars, 

Classical study, I think, generally includes a _ course 
of a M. Maurice Baring’s works, which contain some 
extracts alleged to have come out of the diary of 
an English governess in Paris during the French Revo- 
lution. Read those extracts, and you get the sensations 
of the bourgeois resident in the Petrograd of to-day. He 
is on his dignity ; he is vaguely aware that his city is in 
the hands of a crowd with whom he has no connection ; 
and he stays at home as much as he can. If he meets a 
friend he generally asks him how it is all going to finish. And 
where the devil is the Provisional Government’s army ? 
The resident, in fact, knows extremely little. For a week 
Petrograd has been very nearly cut off from the rest of 
Russia, and entirely separated from the outside world. The 
train service is casual ; the telephones can only be used for 
official business ; the telegraph, apparently, no longer exists. 
All the non-Socialist papers have been stopped, and the 
Socialist papers which do not support the Bolsheviks are 
coming out under great difficulties, succumbing one after 
another. The news published is highly coloured, and there 
is very little of it, anyway. The public is frankly unable 
to make head or tail of the whole business. Remember that 
four armies are supposed to be marching on Petrograd. 
First of all there is the Provisional Government, somewhere 
in the outer suburbs; we can hear its guns occasionally. 
This is being chased by Bolsheviks coming to help the Lenin 
Government. This army consists of detachments from the 
Northern Front and parts of the garrisons of Reval and 
Narva. Then there are the Germans who, according to 
current rumour, are landing indiscriminately all over the 
place. And some time after they all get here, the Cossacks 
will arrive from the South, under General Kaledin. And we 
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shall all have the time of our lives. We somehow, or other 
(that is, all except the Bolsheviks) have enormous confidence 
in Kaledin. Kornilov’s stock has also risen very con- 
siderably ; while Kerensky’s is a drug in the market. Since 
the beginning of the outbreak I have not heard a single 
good word said for the Premier. The soldiers one meets all 
express the same sentiment—‘ Wish we could catch 
Kerensky—we'd soon drop him into the Neva.” The 
Soviet, having placed him in office, now looks on him as a 
traitor—it has gone to the left, he has gone to the right. 
The bourgeois always disapproved of his Socialism, and the 
fact that he was a compromise. And the rest of the popu- 
lation is filled with the perfectly natural desire to hit a man 
because he is down. 

Petrograd, all things considered, is extraordinarily quiet. 
There have been siege and murder and massacre; but the 
promiscuous “* joy-firing *’ which was a feature of the July 
outbreak has lost most of its attractions. The Bolsheviks’ 
plan of campaign was essentially sound. They had a list 
of the buildings to be oceupied, and they occupied them. 
First on the list was the Government Bank—that needed 
very few men. The Winter Palace required larger numbers, 
but as soon as it was taken some hundreds of soldiers and 
“Red Guards ” (armed factory workers and mostly young 
fellows of ~bout twenty, very slightly disciplined, and 
apparently SLelonging to the lower grades of labour) were 
set free for the next job. The Government offices were 
merely policed by Red Guards. An enormous number 
of these youths were put on to preventing outrages by 
professional criminals. When the seats of the Government 
had been captured, the only part of the garrison remaining 
loyal to the Provisional Government was dealt with. Here 
the atrocities occurred. One officers’ training school after 
another was surrounded, fired at with rifles, machine-guns, 
and, in one case at least, artillery, and captured. Wherever 
the Cadets (“ Junkers *’) had put up an obstinate resistance, 
something in the nature of a massacre occurred ; otherwise 
they might hope for decent treatment. At one oflicers’ 
training school, the Red Guards and the mob, irritated by a 
resistance of several hours, which had made a street appear 
as if an exceptionally competent Zeppelin had bten at 
work, at the end rushed into the ruined building and 
looted wildly and viciously. Boots were torn off corpses, 
and I heard men outside the school yelling at those inside to 
hand out more boots through the windows, and receive 
the reply: ‘There aren’t any more dead here.” This 
account may be regarded as inconsistent with the opening 
statement of this paragraph, but the fact remains that in 
spite of this and similar affairs, in spite of inter- 
mittent gunfire and the very ya cracking of 
rifles, the town is quiet. On Sunday, November 4th, 
when Petrograd was expecting an outbreak, and none 
occurred, the principal streets were deserted. On Sunday, 
November 1ith, when the firing was still taking place, the 
Nevsky swarmed with well-dressed people. Large crowds 
got as near as they could to the Telephone Station in the 
Morskaya, hoping to see its capture. And here it may not 
be out of place to notice the wonderfully prompt way in 
Which the population has adapted itself to the present state 
of siege. A week ago Petrograd was the most nervous city 
on earth. A friend suddenly remarked with emphasis, as 
he nearly twisted his ankle, ‘“ Bozhe moy !*’ (My God). 
And a panic or something very much like it at once spread 
down the street for some hundreds of yards. But now.....! 
I was in the Nevsky when a sailor lifted up his rifle and fired, 
apparently for no other reason than épater le bourgeois. And 
a few people ran, and a good many stopped, but there was 
nothing in the nature of a panic. 

The revolution has had a peculiar and immediate effect 
on oratory, both of the Soviet and the Municipal Duma. 





Up to a week ago long speeches were the rule, and they were 
seldom regarded as successful unless they contained at 
least due reference to the “ categoritchesky imperativ.” 
This has now gone. Short speeches are now all the fashion. 
Lenin has abolished the present land system in a twenty 
minutes’ speech, while speeches at the Municipal Duma, 
where the anti-Bolshevik movement flies a neutral flag, 
seldom exceed the length of a respectable interruption. 
But what posterity will chiefly miss seeing will be the posters. 
Posters always were a feature of the Revolution, but during 
the last few days they have attained their apotheosis. The 
valls scream with the names of the Council of National 
Commissars, as Lenin’s Government calls itself. The 
Edict on Peace yells at one. The Land “ Decret” is all 
over the place. Other posters tell one what is alleged to be 
happening in Moscow (entirely misleading news, between 
ourselves), that shops which obstinately remain shut will 
have their stocks confiscated, that the “ counter-revolution ” 
is at it again, and that more “ Red Guards” are wanted. 
And among and between them all is a pathetically inoppor- 
tune little poster for which British propaganda must be 
responsible ; it is headed “* How the British Soldier regards 
Discipline,” and is signed “* Tomi Atkins.” 

The shortage of Red Guardsmen is really the whole 
Bolshevik position in a nutshell. The Provisional Govern- 
ment has not the power to remain in office ; the Bolsheviks 
have not quite enough force to turn it out. They completely 
underestimated the number of men needed to run the 
country. This is the sort of thing which has been happening 
in consequence : 

(Scene: The Ministry of Labour. Enter one SataaPnrKov.) 
SHLIAPNIKOV (in the entrance hall).—I am the new Minister of Labour. 
Tue Haut Porter (dispassionately).—Really ? First floor, along 

the hall, last door on the left. 

(Eavit Sauiapnikoy accordingly. Hatt Porrer puis on his coat 
and goloshes and goes home.) 

SHLIAPNIKOV (in his cabinet).—Porter.... Porter.... Porter! 
( After much delay an attendant enters.) Tell the heads of the Depart- 
ments I want to talk to them. Send them all in here, I am the 
new Minister. 

( Attendant goes out and returns after about ten minutes.) 

ATTENDANT.—I'm sorry, but I can’t find any. 

SHLIAPNIKOV.—What! Not here at twelve o'clock! Tell them 
to come to me as soon as they get here. I'll make an example of ’em. 

ATTENDANT.—Well, the fact is they’ve all just gone home. We're 
all going home. All except a chauffeur. I’m going home. Good bye. 
( Exit.) 

SHLIAPNIKOV (rushes out of his cabinet and finds, building deserted. 
In the yard a chauffeur, tinkering with a car).—Get that thing ready 
at once to take me to the Smolny. 

CHaurreuR (severely).—AND WHERE AM I TO GET MY BENZINE 
FROM ? 

CURTAIN, 

Every Government office, in fact, has gone on strike, 
A great many shops are still shut, or else doing business in 
a furtive sort of way. All motors have been requisitioned 
by the Soviet, even the ambulances belonging to the Muni- 
cipal Council. The railway workers are understood to have 
gone on strike with the object of preventing bloodshed ; 
starvation will make everybody more reasonable, apparently. 
Soldiers behave as if under hypnotism, or just awaking 
from it. I heard a soldier catch at the word “ heroes ” 
in a tramear and repeat sleepily: “ They are all heroes. 
Lenin is a hero, Trotsky is a hero, Kamenev isa hero. But, 
I tell you, the other people have got some heroes too. Rod- 
zianko is a hero, Miliukov is a hero.” 

But we go to bed early, and that, no doubt, is very good 
for us. Because the Governments of Russia during the last 
month or two have been so busy suppressing one another 
that they haven’t had the time to put the clock back, and 
we are still in mid-November, enjoying the blessings of the 
Daylight Saving Act. 


Jutius WEsT. 
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GONERILISM IN POLITICS 
A MID the loud and rather bewildered discussion 


of war-aims, it seems to us important that 

people should remember that this is not 
merely a struggle between one set of war-aims and 
another. It is a struggle to a still greater extent 
between one spirit and another. It is a struggle between 
the spirit of the future, on the side of the Allies, and 
the spirit of the past, on the side of the Germans. If 
the Germans win, the world will stick fast, like a tank 
in the mud of Flanders, among the greeds and hatreds 
of the nineteenth century. If the Allies win, the world, 
one hopes, will go forward to a new international life, 
a better life than has yet been achieved even in the 
happiest ages of history. The object of the Allies, it 
seems to us, is to banish fear from the public life of 
Europe. Europe has in the past lived under a perpetual 
Reign of Terror. We have had leagues and alliances, 
it is true, which in our blindness we were inclined to 
idealise as Committees of Public Safety. But, like the 
most famous committee of the name, they have all 
ended by leaving us at the mercy of a tribunal of blood 
and murder. The Allies, in so far as they endorse the 
principle of a League of Nations, as President Wilson 
so nobly endorsed it the other day, are fighting in order 
to make an end of that devilish tribunal. A German 
victory, on the other hand, would establish it more 
firmly than ever. Just as the banishment of fear from 
the public life of Europe may be set down as the object 
of the Allies, the enthronement of terror in the public 
life of Europe may be said to be the object of the Ger- 
mans. The Germans, like those who are called reac- 
tionaries in other countries, do not believe that human 
beings can be ruled except by terror. The reactionary 
is merely a man who reacts from the idea that other 
people are to be trusted. Germany is the great reac- 
tionary among the nations. She trusts, not in trust, 
but in terror. 

It would be folly, we admit, to pretend that this is a 
new or surprising attitude to find either in a nation or 
a person. The belief in terrorism is as old as human 
nature. Everyone who talks of the need for law and 
order, while ignoring the still greater need for justice, is a 
terrorist. The terrorist is a man in terror trying to 
strike terror into somebody else. Thus any of us is 
liable to become a terrorist on occasions of panic and 
excitement. We do not deserve severe condemnation, 
however, until we make a deliberate practice and 
philosophy of our fears. This is the mark of a narrow 
nature. ‘‘ Well, you may fear too far,’ the Duke of 
Albany warns Goneril in King Lear. “ Safer than 
trust too far,” she retorts darkly, and in this sentence 
she sums up the creed of every enemy of liberty who 
ever betrayed the race of man. It is an intelligible 
enough creed. There are plenty of arguments for it 
in the individual experience of most people as well as 
in history. Trust does not invariably beget trust. It 
may even be—though we do not think it is—that as 
many persons are false to their trust as those who are 
faithful. Human beings as a mass have a sufficiently 
shameful record to justify most of the foul names that 
Coriolanus flung at the rabble of his time and city. If 
one trusts human beings, it is not that one idealises 
them any more than one idealises oneself. One can 
never feel half as sure of an average human being as 
one can even of a rickety penny-in-the-slot machine. 
One’s trust in human beings does not necessarily mean 
that one feels sure of them. It merely means that one 
is sanguine enough to hope for the best, and bold enough 
to take risks. There is something ungenerous, some- 
thing damningly so, in every nature that will not on 





oceasion take risks. The fear of taking risks has, we 
believe, done infinitely greater harm in the world—at 
least, so far as concerns politics—than the crimes of the 
deliberately wicked. In politics, indeed, the deliberately 
wicked owe most of the success they achieve to the 
ease with which they persuade hundreds of thousands 
of better people than themselves that to take risks is the 
ultimate madness. We have no doubt that thousands 
of German men and women who in normal times lead 
estimable lives have been persuaded to defend every 
excess and atrocity of which their military leaders have 
been guilty by the conviction that there was no alter- 
native save to take unwarrantable risks. It is always 
sasy to believe that risks to oneself are unwarrantable 
risks. The German policy of terrorism was a logical 
and cold-blooded policy of the elimination of risks to 
the safety of the German army. The German schemes 
of conquest are all part of the same kind of policy, 
When Admiral von Tirpitz denounces the idea of 
restoring Belgian independence, he does so on the 
ground that Germany cannot afford to run the risk of 
having on her borders a small independent nation 
which England or France may at any time use as a 
jumping-off ground for an attack on Germany. And if 
the philosophy of fear is justified, Admiral von Tirpitz 
is right. In the past, as we have pointed out, the 
philosophy of fear has had a great vogue in all countries, 
and especially in the more powerful countries. The 
average nation, like the average man, stands in a rather 
vacillating attitude somewhere between the philosophy 
of fear and the philosophy of faith. In recent years 
we have seen England acting upon the philosophy of 
faith in one part of the world and on the philosophy 
of fear in another. She put the philosophy of faith 
into practice in South Africa, and General Smuts’s 
presence in England in this year of crisis is evidence of 
the magnificence of the results. She has, however, in 
spite of various attempts, so far failed to put the same 
noble philosophy into practice in Ireland, and the 
results of her failure there are no less eloquent. We 
notice with regret that several writers in English papers 
and reviews have recently been attempting to revive 
the discredited philosophy of fear in regard to an Irish 
settlement. They use exactly the same arguments 
against granting Ireland self-government that Von 
Tirpitz uses against restoring Belgian independence. 
Perhaps we should not feel quite so contemptuous of 
their alarmist philosophy if they were honest enough 
to see that, if it is true, it must be true in Germany as 
well as in England, and that Von Tirpitz has as much 
right to proclaim it in regard to Belgium as Lord Lans- 
downe has in regard to Ireland. It is only fair to say, 
however, that, if we differ from Admiral von Tirpitz 
and Lord Lansdowne, it is not because we think that 
there are no risks, but because we think that they are 
such risks as any gallant nation ought to be willing to 
take. The only way for any nation entirely to eliminate 
risks of this kind would be to conquer the world. And 
even then there would be the immense risk of rebellion. 
If the Kings of England had been able to enforce their 
claim to the crown of France, the idea of a free France 
would, no doubt, have been denounced as involving most 
tremendous risks for England. And, as a matter of 
fact, the freedom of France did for many centuries 
involve enormous risks to England. But England was 
compelled to take those risks, and is there anyone who 
is not glad of it to-day ? France has also had to take the 
risk of having a free England on her borders, and has 
not this also, in spite of centuries of war, proved to be 
a world’s blessing ? : 

The history of democracy, like that of nations, has 
been a history of taking risks. On every occasion on 
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which it has been proposed to enfranchise a few more 
commonplace-looking human beings the philosophers 
of fear have announced the end of the world. Did not 
Lord Rosebery threaten us with ruin even if we trusted 
the House of Commons to the point of making sure that 
a Bill if it passed three years in succession would 
become law, whether the House of Lords assented to it 
or not? It would be interesting to make a collection 
of the most notable prophecies of ruin that have been 
made.in this and other countries on occasions on which 
reforms have been proposed. There could be no better 
education for a young citizen than to study a bookful 
of such gloomy prophecies. He would find that in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred they have not been 
fulfilled. Perhaps the sanguine prophecies of faith 
have also fallen a little flat. But on the whole the faith- 
ful have been justified. They have at least left the 
world better than they found it. We cannot imagine 
anyone, except a hater of his kind, or a lunatic, denying 
that the world was a gainer, if in ever so slight a measure, 
from the French Revolution. Burke is accepted as a 
great political thinker to-day not because he became a 
philosopher of fear at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, but because he stood out as a philosopher of faith 
at the time of the American Revolution. In each 
revolution, no doubt, a good case could have been made 
out either for faith or for fear. But it seems to us that 
events have justified the fear less at least than the 
faith. Gonerilism is an attitude that often enough 
seems justifiable to contemporary observers, but pos- 
terity derides Goneril. By a sure instinct Goneril 
seems invariably to have chosen the worse part. The 
more clearly this fact is recognised in the councils of the 
Allies to-day, the more certain will the unity of the 
Allied peoples and their ultimate victory become. 
Distrust is the only Bolo that the Allies need fear. Had 
the statesmen of the Allies only made it clear to the 
new Russian democracy that it was the philosophy of 
faith and not the philosophy of fear for which they were 
fighting, Russia, as President Wilson suggests, might 
not have sunk into her present collapse. The Allies 
have a great cause to fight for, and it cannot be fought 
for save with a great faith. One might as well try to 
write Hamlet without genius as try to win the war 
against Germany without faith in a new world-order. 
Our faith must be more than a phrase about Prussian 
militarism. It must be a faith in the possibility of 
applying the French master-solution of ‘ Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity” in international politics. 
Every time an Allied statesman sneers at the idea of a 
League of Nations, he is betraying the faith in which 
alone it is possible for the Allies to conquer. Gonerilism 
in high places must be guarded against as a far greater 
peril to the cause of the Allies than pacifism or war- 
weariness. If the statesmen have faith in the peoples— 
and have they ?—the peoples’ faith will not falter. The 
recognition of this fact is the chief political necessity ot 
the hour. 


THE EDUCABILITY OF A SNAIL 


" 
lr has been well established that a common 
garden-snail can find its way home over difficult 
country from a distance of six yards or more. 
Of one that habitually spent the day in a hole in a 
garden wall, about four feet from the ground, it is 
recorded that for months it utilised as a nocturnal 
ladder a piece of wood sloping from a bed of herbs to 
near the hole. Darwin mentions in The Descent of 
Man the case of two Roman snails, one sickly and 
the other vigorous, which were placed in an ill-provided 





garden. The vigorous one went over the wall into 
the next garden, where food was abundant. It was 
absent for twenty-four hours, but when suspicion 
was growing strong that it had deserted its companion, 
it returned, and after a short time both disappeared 
over the wall. That the explorer was able to tell 
the invalid of the El] Dorado over the steep mountains is 
very improbable, but the return to the starting-point 
is quite in line with other observations. It is likely 
enough that the scent of the slimy trail may assist 
in the way-finding, though it does not seem certain 
where the sense of smell has its seat in the common 
snail. But apart from evidence of “ homing” and 
a few instances of profiting by experience (e.g., the 
effective behaviour of water-snails dropped into an 
aquarium in which they had previously lived), there 
has hitherto been little basis for an answer to the 
question: ‘Can a snail learn?” But a satisfactory 
answer has now rewarded a series of exceedingly careful 
experiments made by Miss Elizabeth Lockwood 
Thompson (Behaviour Monographs, Vol. IIL, No. 8, 
1917, Cambridge, Mass.), and it is encouraging to 
learn that the answer is in the affirmative. Even a 
worm will turn; even a snail will learn. Who shall 
set limits to education ? 

Miss Thompson studied the learning process in a 
common water-snail, Physa gyrina by name, which 
is wont to glide about in ponds, mouth and creeping 
sole upwards, suspended to the surface film. The 
method of the research was a distinctly ingenious 
modification of a well-known experiment associated 
with the name of the famous Russian physiologist, 
Ivan Petrovich Pavlov. A dog’s mouth waters at the 
sight or smell of food, and it is possible to measure 
the quantity and quality of the secretion. With the 
primary stimulus of food Pavlov associated some 
sound or colour, and after a time the dog mastered 
or registered the association so thoroughly that the 
sound or colour served of itself to evoke the mouth- 
watering. The shadow, so to speak, worked like the 
substance ; somewhat in the same way as the sight 
of a menu-card may, within limits, serve as an appetiser. 
Miss Thompson observed that when the immediate 
neighbourhood of the snail’s mouth was touched with 
a little piece of food, such as lettuce, there followed 
a number—about four was common—of rapid mouth- 
movements, opening and closing in fact. These 
obviously correspond, in the logic of the experiment, 
to the mouth-watering of Pavlov’s dog. The next 
step was to find a practicable secondary stimulus, 
and that used was pressure on the snail’s foot or creeping 
sole with a clean glass rod. This does not normally 
evoke any mouth-movement, except in rare cases, which 
are readily explained. The next step was to apply 
simultaneously the two stimulations, the touch of 
food near the mouth and the pressure of the glass 
rod on the foot. To this for a time no answer at all 
was given. It was not till the snails had been tried 
sixty to one hundred and ten times that they began 
to answer, but after the Rubicon was crossed they 
answered back all the rest of the total of two hundred 
and fifty trials. It was noteworthy, however, that 
the number of mouth-movements in a single response 
did not reach so high an average as was exhibited 
when the food stimulus was used by itself. The snails 
that gave the normal answer-back to the two stimuli 
applied simultaneously were regarded as “ trained,” 
and were ready for the next and crucial step in the 
experiment. Forty-eight hours after the completion 
of their training the snails were tried with the foot- 
pressure stimulus by itself. The dux of the class gave 
the proper mouth-moving answer the first seven trials 
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right away; two other answers were given ninety-six 
hours after the end of the training. Other members 
of the class behaved in a similar way, but beyond 
the limit of ninety-six hours no answer could be wrung 
out of any of them. There was a sudden and final 
declinature to answer, which further experimentation 
showed to have no necessary connection with fatigue. 
In some of the many sets of experiments, the punctilious 
carefulness of which deserves high praise, there was 
an interesting waning in the number of mouth- 
movements in any one answer. Following a maximum 
number of mouth-movements in a response towards 
the middle of the series of trials, the number gradually 
diminished to the end of the series. This indicated 
that the snails were becoming adapted to a stimulus 
which was not being followed by any reward. But 
the general result stands out clearly, and considering 
the humble creatures involved, is of very considerable 
interest. Snails which gave no mouth response to 
pressure on the foot were so affected by the simul- 
taneous application of pressure to the foot and food 
to the mouth that they then gave the mouth answer 
to pressure on the foot. The effect of training with 
the simultaneous stimuli persisted for ninety-six hours 
after the training stopped. The snail learned its 
lesson, but the registration of experience, memory in 
psychological language, was short-lived. 

Those who have some acquaintance with freshwater 
snails may be inclined to think that Miss Thompson’s 
pupils were extraordinarily well behaved. For what 
captured specimens very generally do on the slightest 
provocation—even jarring the aquarium a little—is 
to expel the air from their breathing chamber, retract 
into their shell, and drop to the bottom, where they 
may sulk for an hour. Realising that this nervousness 
would make experimenting impossible, Miss Thompson 
began by “taming” her captives. They were taken in 
the hand at intervals and moved about under water ; 
they were held till they protruded from the shell ; 
they were abundantly handled, till they became so 
accustomed to it that they could be touched by the 
observer, or moved from one dish to another, without 
retracting their body or expelling the air from their 
lung. This “taming” is a further evidence of 
adaptability. 

Very interesting data as to the educability of animals 
have been obtained by using simple labyrinths in which 
the creatures are placed at repeated intervals to see 
whether they learn to get out more quickly in the 
course of experience. It has been found useful in 
many cases to reward, say with food, a rapidly successful 
solution of the labyrinth, and to punish, say with a 
slight electric shock, the taking of the wrong road. 
Most of these experiments have been made with animals 
of high degree like cats and mice; Miss Thompson 
has spent much time and ingenuity in inquiring whether 
the labyrinth experiment can be adjusted so as to 
apply to freshwater snails. In one form of the experi- 
ment a Y-shaped cylindrical glass tube was anchored 
to the floor of the aquarium. One arm was made rough 
internally, and at its upper end the snail received an 
electric shock, of which the roughness was meant to be 
the “ warning.” The smooth arm of the tube led to 
the surface of the water, where fresh air is obtained— 
sufficient reward in itself. The experiment consisted 
in pressing the air from the snail’s lung and then placing 
it at the base of the so-called labyrinth. It is of value 
to the snail to get its lung filled as soon as possible ; 
this is attained by creeping up the smooth arm, it is 
missed by creeping up the rough one; and the failure 
is emphasized by a mild punishment, the slight electric 
shock. But the result of the pretty experiment was 


to show a complete incapacity to profit by experience 
to the extent of solving the problem. The percentage 
of error did not diminish as the series of trials 
lengthened ; indeed, things sometimes got worse instead 
of better. In one interesting set of experiments a power 
of forming associations was displayed, but it was 
not, so to speak, followed up. Both arms were smooth, 
but the wrong road had as its warning notice-board an 
irritating hair which was made to touch the snail's 
horns and the back of its head. Immediately on the 
heels of the warning, if the snail persisted on its wrong 
course, came the punishment of a shock. Now, in 
15°6 per cent. out of a total of nine hundred and thirty 
trials, the snails changed their course from the wrong 
to the right path after contact with the warning stimulus, 
but before the shock or punishment was received, 
This was undoubtedly profiting by experience, but 
the snails showed no ability to utilise this in the further 
step of solving the labyrinth. Selective ability is 
apparently lacking. The interest of Miss Thompson's 
admirably conducted investigation is partly in its 
ingenious methods, and partly in its demonstration of 
the educability of a very unpromising subject. Here 
we are on the threshold of a quality that especially 
marks brains not loaded with ready-made capacities 
of instructive behaviour, the quality which Sir Ray 
Lankester has called educability, the quality of being 
able to learn. J. ARTHUR THOMsoN. 


OBSERVATIONS 


r I MHE sporadic manifestations of discontent with 

the Prime Minister which have appeared in 
. and out of the Tory London Press during the 
past week may be taken as symptomatic of a movement 
which has reality. Not only are the relations between 
Mr. Lloyd George and the War Office less concordant 
than ever since the recent grave words in Paris, but Mr. 
Lloyd George is in very bad odour with the more 
conspiratorial of the people who put him into power. It 
may be said that if he still floats, the explanation is the 
“fundamental decency” of certain Tories who could 
sink him at any moment. The singular politeness which 
has marked the references of at least two major Conservative 
organs to Mr. Asquith, though it should not be unduly 
stressed, is at any rate worthy of notice. 

* * * 


A number of people seem to be at last waking up to 
the economic fudginess of the grand, impressive institution 
of the war-charity mart and carnival. | Women of unbridled 
patriotism go to these vast stunts and make purchases of 
all sorts, and then defend their conduct on the plea that 
the money goes to charity. It does, in so far as the affair 
is a success; but the ladies in question have not given 
anything to charity. As a rule—especially when they 
leave their transactions to the final day—they have merely 
acquired, on terms very advantageous to themselves, 
goods whose production has absorbed raw material and 
labour which might have been more usefully employed. 
Likewise, in witnessing carnivals or other shows, they 
have merely indulged their taste for glitter and snobbishness. 
In neither case have they “ helped the war ” in an efficient 
manner. Many women do work really hard in arranging 
these undertakings (though they are not always the identical 
women who receive the praise of the illustrated Press) ; 
but, on the other hand, many of them unquestionably lend 
a hand, or a face, or a leg in order to satisfy the primeval 
passion for picturesque self-exhibition. 

* * a 


As a means of raising money nearly the whole of She 
mart and carnival business is extremely wasteful, even 
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when it succeeds in amassing considerable sums of money ; 
but sometimes there is an actual deficit. The present 
reaction is due, I am afraid, less to the direct perception 
of economic truths than to grave personal inconvenience 
and disappointment caused by the amateurish and 
exasperatingly foolish organisation, or rather lack of 
organisation, which has been noticeable in certain grandiose 
efforts. ‘Two arguments are used in favour of the con- 
tinuance of the great fashionable industry. The first is 
that money could not be raised in any other way. To 
which the answer is that it has been, and it still could. 
The second is that an appreciable section of our educated 
and refined womanhood would do nothing “ for the war” 
if they were not allowed to do just this. To which the 
answer is that, on the whole, it would be better “ for the 
war” if they did nothing. In many windows of small 
provincial towns you may see a card bearing the words : 
“A MAN has gone from this house to fight for King and 
Country.” It would not be a bad plan, if the charity mart 
and carnival business were to wither under the sirocco of 
public opinion, to have cards prepared for certain residences 
in certain select West End streets: ““A LADY is idling in 
this house—— ”’ . 


aS a * 


A very pleasing cxample of the Government control of 
opinion has been brought to my notice. A man was going 
to the United States, and before he started his baggage 
was duly examined according to the principles of the official 
mind. The examiner, sequestrating certain printed matter, 
said to the traveller: “* You are not permitted to take 
these papers with you to New York.” “ But,” cried the 
traveller, ““ they are the recent issues of The New Republic, 
which I’ve just received from New York.” Said the 
examiner: “I don’t know anything about that. You 
can't take them.” And the traveller did not take them. 


* % * 


And, speaking of opinion, there has been a good deal 
of control of opinion in the matter of Lord Lansdowne’s 
letter. Not only was French Press opinion about the 
letter grossly misrepresented in the London Press, but 
London Press opinion was grossly misrepresented in the 
French Press—until, of course, the posts had had time 
to overtake the cables. The Manchester Guardian resentfully 
asks why Reuter failed to telegraph a less inaccurate account. 
(Incidentally, let me say that not Reuter alone among 
telegraphists was to blame.) This question seems to me to 
be a very odd question to come from a newspaper. Reuter 
is the wholesaler. The Manchester Guardian is the retailer 
who sells goods to the public. The effect would be sur- 
prising if a shop put up a notice in its windows as follows : 
“The goods which we sold to you last week were not what 
they pretended to be. Why?” Even the most benign 
and fatuous public would retort that if the retailer did 
not know why, it was his business to find out why, and 
state why, and finally to arrive at an understanding with 
the wholesaler. I bring no accusation against Reuter ; 
but it is obvious that the fault was either Reuter’s or the 
Censor’s; and it is equally obvious that daily papers, 
being customers buying goods from Reuter for commercial 
purposes, are well entitled to make an effective fuss when 
the goods supplied have for any reason been proved to be 
unsatisfactory. No telegraphic agency can continue to 
exist without the support of daily papers, and I have never 
been able to understand the habit which daily papers have 
of referring to telegraphic agencies as though they were 
almighty and inscrutable gods. It is notorious that for 
decades past public opinion in the colonies and dependencies 
has been seriously influenced by the political prejudices 
of telegraphic agencies ; but Colonial and similar newspapers 
are far less powerful to protect themselves, assuming that 
they wanted to protect themselves, than the earthquaking 
organs of this isle. The Manchester Guardian can easily 
obtain and print the answer to its own question ; and if 
if has not done so before these lines appear, I suggest, as 
one of its most faithful subscribers, that it ought to do 
so immediately. 





Further, in reference to Governmental contrcl of opinion. 
I am told that the Society of Authors refused to take any 
action, or to assist in any action, against Regulation 27c 
for the compulsory censorship of leaflets. 


a a ae 


As a majestic and transcendent example of journalistic 
impudence, I offer the following, taken from the first leader 
in Monday’s Times: “ We believe that when the truth 
is made known about the degree to which the men of Great 
Britain have furnished the strength of our fighting forces 
on land and sea the world will be astonished at the magnitude 


of our effort.” 
SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
THE CONSCRIPTION OF WEALTH 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The article in your current issue on the subject of a 
capital tax rightly points out that the difference between a 
capital and an income tax lies solely in the basis of assessment, 
and that while the burden of an income tax falls most heavily 
on persons whose capital is small in proportion to their income, 
that of a capital tax would be most severe on those whose capital 
is relatively large—i.e., persons whose income is derived from 
investments bearing a low rate of interest. In practice the 
burden of the income tax is modified by the distinction drawn 
between earned and unearned income, and I am by no means 
so confident as the writer of your article that, if a capital tax 
is imposed, some analogous relief ought not in fairness to be 
given to persons with relatively small incomes and large capital. 
The point is one of some importance because the persons affected 
are not, I suggest, in the main to be found amongst wealthy 
payers of supertax (whose capital frequently bears a high rate 
of interest), but amongst retired professional men and their 
dependents and others of a class already hard hit by the falling 
value of money. 

Assuming such a claim for relief to be admitted, it could, | 
believe, be met in the following way. Let the average pro- 
portion between the taxpayers’ capital and income (including, 
of course, both earned and unearned income) be estimated. 
Every taxpayer will then be assessed at the determined rate on 
his capital, or, if he so elects, on his income, the rate of tax payable 
on income being so adjusted as to produce the equivalent of 
the tax assessed on capital, given the average proportion of 
capital to income. Thus assuming, for example, the average 
proportion between the two to be in the ratio of 10 to 1, and 
the capital tax to be fixed at 10 per cent., each taxpayer would 
have the option of paying 10 per cent. of his capital or one year’s 
income. A man whose income represented 5 per cent. of his 
capital would naturally choose the latter alternative. The 
exercise of the option would, of course, represent a loss to the 
Exchequer, and would have to be taken into account in fixing the 
rate of tax.— Yours, etc., TAXPAYER. 


To the Editor of Tux New STaTesMAN. 

Sin,—The arguments used by your contributor under the 
above title seem chiefly remarkable for their omissions. Briefly 
the argument appears to be temporarily,or for the special occa- 
sion, to alter the basis of direct taxation from income to capital. 
It is to be noted that the writer himself admits that the fairest 
method of raising the money required is by a properly graduated 
income tax, etc., so that by inference he admits the proposed 
levy on capital to be unfair. 

He further admits, as is undoubtedly the case, that the tax 
on capital resolves itself into an additional income tax. The 
proposition therefore is to levy an additional and an unfair 
income tax, which leads to the question I would ask—What is 
the necessity for, or the advantage of, the suggestion ” 

The object postulated is to raise the utmost amount of money 
within the year the tax is imposed, but as the writer realises 
the inability of paying more than a certain proportion of income 
in any one year, the Government is to virtually seize property in 
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security for the balance, with a charge of 5 per cent. interest for 
deferred payment. Incidentally it may well be that many would 
consider a deferred payment with a charge of 5 per cent. interest 
more advantageous than immediate payment. In other words, 
the man who has saved money is supposed to be more open to 
pressure to realise it and pay promptly than the man with (say) 
income and no property. This, I think, is not only inequitable, 
but fallacious, and if some such levy is contemplated income 
is as convenient as capital for a basis. 

Suppose the income tax increased on a percentage or other 
basis for one or more years. Then terms could be offered (as is 
suggested for the capitalist) to induce immediate payment of the 
current and future years’ excess tax, while in case the payer's 
income in the future should show that he had under or overpaid, 
provision could be made for adjustment. 

The illustration of inequity in the case of the barrister earning 
£20,000 a year with no savings, as compared with the thrifty 
clergyman who has saved £1,000, is not a fanciful bogey. This 
aspect of the matter has been forcefully brought out by (among 
others) Mr. Harold Cox in a letter to the Times, and the deplorable 
effect on investors of these suggestions of a tax based on savings 
or eapital, instead of income, is, I think, recognised even by Mr. 


Bonar Law, as evidenced by his (otherwise foolish) defence of 


the security of British Government securities. 

Many other objections could be adduced against the substitution 
of capital for income as a basis of taxation, but these I will not 
touch upon, as my letter has already run to greater length than 
I had intended.—Yours faithfully, 

Harpenden, Herts. 

December 12th. 


II. H. Austin. 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw SratresMAn. 

Sir,—In your very practical article in your last number on 
** The Conscription of Wealth,” you exclude from assessment for 
a “Capital Tax” furniture, pictures, jewellery, and personal 
effects. You imply, I think, that this exception is made in order 
to avoid the cost of specific valuation, and to facilitate immediate 
assessment. 

It is, perhaps, worth knowing that in one canton at least in 
Switzerland, in which I visited the Elementary Schools in 1885, 
the whole cost, if I remember right, of Elementary Education 
that fell on the canton was raised by a tax of a small amount 
levied on a valuation of precisely what you exclude. 

At this distance of time I cannot remember details with cer- 
tainty ; but there was a valuation, official or private, not of every 
article, but of the total, in every house. A very few hundred 
franes were deducted for bare necessities, such as bed, table, 
clothing, ete., and a tax of 2 or 3 per mil. levied as a rate on the 
excess. Fraud or concealment, detected at or before valuation 
for probate, was penalised by a double charge for 15 or 20 previous 
years. 

Valuation for fire insurance in England can be obtained at 1 
per cent. It might be compulsory, and part paid out of the tax 
by instalments. 

It is necessary to give a limit of valuation for works of art, rare 
books, heirlooms, etc., such as £50, to prevent their being sold out 
of the country. This capital tax has one very strong recommen- 
dation. There are in Switzerland, as in England, very wealthy 
men. But their wealth is spent reproductively. They do not fill 
their houses with very expensive furniture, clothes, ornaments, 
luxuries, and useless things of all sorts. There is none of the irri- 
tating exhibition of wasted and superfluous wealth. This tax 
operates directly to keep down useless expenditure. It therefore 
indirectly represses luxury trades, and diverts labour into useful 
channels,—Yours, ete. J. M. W. 

Worcester. 


To the Editor of Tux New SraresMan. 

Sir,—I have a natural bias in favour of the proposal for the 
Conscription of Wealth, but there are certain difficulties raised 
by its opponents which the article in the last number of Tare New 
STATESMAN does not meet. While you appear to support the view 
that a capital tax is merely another tax on incomes, you maintain 
that an income tax, as favoured by the Speciator, would not meet 
the immediate requirements of the Exchequer. 





Is it not because the proposed capital tax is an appropriation of 
capital—a tax which could not possibly be defrayed out of current 
income—that it is expected to help to liquidate the heavy war 
indebtedness ? Twenty per cent. on fortunes in excess of £100,000 
would absorb quite four years’ income of such capital, and could 
only be met by a surrender of capital. Of course, thereby future 
income would be reduced, but it would be a misuse of terms to 
speak of such a tax as one on income. 

You have suggested several ways in which the surrender of 
capital might be effected, but you do not deal with the case of the 
privately owned business of which the proprietors have no other 
securities than the plant, machinery, stock-in-trade and book 
debts, which comprise its capital value. A charge on such a 
business would not be a negotiable security, and the State would 
be a sleeping partner with no control, with little possibility of 
realising its debt, and with the likelihood, if the business were 
wound up, of losing it altogether. 

If the State had control of the banking system, the liquidation 
of this indebtedness might be facilitated. Advances might be 
made by the local State Bank for the purpose of the tax, and such 
advances would be subject to interest and repayment according 
to fixed terms in accordance with existing practice. I think it is 
not desirable, as the Spectator contends, to involve the issue of 
the nationalisation of any industry with that of Conscription of 
Wealth. For the former purpose, every industry should be con- 
sidered on its merits, and not as the by-product of a tax. For 
this reason, I urge that any advance should not be made by the 
Inland Revenue, but through a State Bank subject to such 
security and terms of interest and repayment as would apply to 
any banker’s advance. Socialisation of Credit is as necessary as 
and must accompany—Conscription of Wealth.—Faithfully 
yours, Cuas. E. Surru. 

Warwick Chambers, Corporation Street, Birmingham. 

December 10th. 


To the Editor of Tie New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your correspondent “ Bank Director,” in your issue 
of the 10th inst., is voicing the conviction of the majority of 
students of National Finance when he says jthat “something 
drastic must be done to reduce the inflation of credit.” 

I venture to add to his suggestion of a “* Levy on Capital,” that 
inherited capital should be differentiated from capital saved out 
of income, be taxed on a higher scale, and the levy payable in any 
saleable article from furniture to a park, as well as in War Stock. 

Many super-tax payers might be glad to be relieved of property 
now tied to them by law and requiring perhaps more than the 
revenue derived therefrom for its maintenance. 

Further, that the Death Duties should be more steeply graduated 
and the Estates likewise divided into “ inherited” and self- 
accumulated, the former to bear the higher duty. No Death Duty 
to be levied more often than once in ten years, and the suggested 
‘** Levy on Capital ” to relieve the Estate for a similar period. 

As to paying for the War, the Right way and the cheapest for 
the Nation is by ample Direct Taxation, as so ably argued by 
Mr. Hartley Withers in his recent book, entitled Our Money and 
the State. 

Why create War Debt ? 
from itself ? 

Every citizen is legally, loyally, and duty bound to serve the 
State to the utmost of his ability, physically and financially ; 
it only remains to the State to levy the blood and cash taxes 
with the most scrupulous justice. Nations may borrow from 
ach other; but why should any nation pile up compound 
interest against itself? The unsophisticated savage is wiser. 
Labour sees through that folly, if interest-receivers do not, and 
the system of raising funds by loans will, if I mistake not, be 
seriously challenged before long. Dividends are no good if they 
‘annot be converted into goods, which means an additional 
claim on the producers, manual and mental, who have already paid 
for the war in energy. No amount of financial jugglery can do 
anything but obscure facts and add to costs already enormous ; 
and that nation which fearlessly taxes to pay for the war as it 
goes—it actually does in labour and material—will emerge from 
the catastrophe stronger, purer, and better prepared financially 
than any other for the subsequent commercial struggle. 

Money is, alas! most individuals’ master; it must not be 


Why should any nation borrow 
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master of the nation. Mental currency is a prerogative of the 
Crown ; banking credit, raised by deposits, advances, and notes, 
should also be a monopoly of the State, and regulated for the 
Common Good. It is socially created wealth and should be the 
source of large profit to the State.—Yours, etc., 
* BANK CLERK.” 

[We propose to return shortly to the subject of the Capital 
Levy, and to deal with points raised by our correspondents.— 
Ed. N.S.] 


PRISON OR FRIENDSHIP? 
To the Editor of Tue New StTaresMAn. 

Sir,—The State Children’s Association is deeply concerned 
at the number of boys between 15 and 18 who are being sent to 
prison for periods varying from seven days to six months. 

The overcrowded state of Reformatories and Borstal Institu- 
tions—due to the tide of lawlessness which has risen amongst 
the young as a result of war conditions—is, perhaps, responsible 
in some measure for this state of things. Whatever its cause, 
it is deplorable that young persons should become familiarised 
with prison life and conditions and thus be thrust further into 
crime. For our prison system—as we know to our cost—is 
never reformative. Moreover, imprisonment is unnecessary, 
for the justices have another method which they can employ for 
young delinquents whose desire for adventure and whose inex- 
perience of life have landed them in the Juvenile or in the ordinary 
Police Court. 

In some London and Provincial Courts the system of probation 
is used with such admirable effect that numbers of young persons, 
after a probationary term, make no further appearance before 
the justices. In others, this method is employed but little and 
in a fashion which prohibits success. 

In August last the Home Office issued a valuable letter to 
justices, calling their attention to the need for an increased use 
of Probation and pointing out the advisability of securing volun- 
tary helpers to prevent Probation Officers being overburdened 
with cases, as some of them undoubtedly are. The letter em- 
phasized the necessity of securing as probation workers “* persons 
of intelligence, active and in real sympathy with those coming 
under their supervision,” and stated that some of the existing 
ollicers are too old or are wanting in a knowledge of modern 
reformative methods. It is undoubtedly true that the best help 
obtainable is not too good to be of service to eager and imaginative 
youth, 

The purpose of this letter, therefore, is to appeal to such of 
your readers—men or women—as have sympathy with and 
understanding of the young, to offer their services to their local 
Bench of Magistrates as voluntary Probation Officers for one, 
two or more children, as their time and powers permit. There 
can be no more important work than that of befriending those 
boys and girls who are rapidly graduating for citizenship. It is 
confidently affirmed that the seeds of criminality are sown before 
the age of 16. We venture to affirm with equal confidence 
that under the influence of a steadying friendship the greater 
number of the juvenile offenders of to-day would become trust- 
worthy citizens of to-morrow.—We are, Yours truly, 

(Signed) Lyrron, Chairman. 
Henry BENTINCK, ) ,,. —— 
Grorce Toutmin, { Vice-Chairmen. 
ALberr SPICER, ¢ Chairman of Parlia- 
« mentary Committee. 
Louise OLIVER, 
FRANCA Buxton, 
Hlennierra O. Barnerr, Hon. Secretary. 
State Children’s Association, 
53 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
December 11th. 


Hon. Treasurers. 


Miscellany 
HAZLITT 


se 


O man is truly great,” wrote Hazlitt in, perhaps, the 
best of his essays, “who is great only in his 
lifetime. The test of greatness is the page of 
Hazlitt himself would hardly on these or any 

other terms manage to ercep into a list of the least of our 

great men, and yet his case presents some difficulties to the 


> 


history.’ 


weigher of worth and reputation. Here, for instance, 
is a new sclection of his essays in which the introduction 
and notes of the learned Mr. George Sampson equal in 
volume what we are given of Hazlitt himself.* If posthu- 
mous reputation be the test of greatness, is not such intensive 
editing of a writer 140 years after his birth some proof 
that he had something more than skill, talent, or cleverness, 
which are as common in the world as stupidity ?_ If we say 
no, we make a sad reflection upon our contemporaries. For 
Hazlitt is among the earliest of modern journalists; he 
links Mr. Chesterton and Mr. A. G. Gardiner to Addison 
and Steele and Johnson. For every journalist who “ scrib- 
bled in his garret ’’ in 1818 there will be twenty in 1918, and 
for every square inch of copy which Hazlitt and his con- 
temporaries produced we must produce at least a square 
yard. The average literary value of these inches and 
yards of print may be a subject of dispute. One of the best 
of our critics in 1875, when he turned over the pages of the 
original Edinburgh Review and compared it with the 
“periodical literature” of his day was “amazed at its 
inferiority.” He pays a grudging tribute to a few gleams 
of Sydney Smith’s humour and to the “swaggering and 
slashing” of Jeffrey, but, “as a rule, one may most easily 
characterise the contents by saying that few of the articles 
would have a chance of acceptance by the editor of a first- 
rate periodical to-day; and that the majority belong 
to an inferior variety of what is now called ‘ padding.’ 
Now the standard of the 70’s in Fleet Street was amazingly 
high when Froude edited Fraser’s and Lord Morley the 
Fortnightly and Leslie Stephen the Cornhill, and it may well 
be that we have fallen as far below 1875 as 1875 rose above 
the years of the consulship of Gifford and Jeffrey. And 
yet it should be remembered that in the days when Jeffrey 
was swaggering and slashing in the Edinburgh and Gifford 
had qualified for the situation of editor of the Quarterly “ by 
a happy combination of defects, natural and acquired,” 
Lamb and Leigh Hunt and Hazlitt were filling the pages of 
the Examiner and the Reflector and the London Magazine 
with work which has been printed and reprinted for a 
hundred years and which Mr. Sampson and the University of 
Cambridge are still re-editing with the care and scholarship 
only due to classics. It is difficult to believe that so happy 
a fate in 1975 awaits many of the articles which the editors 
of 1875 accepted, or that 2017 will find so much to re-edit in 
the journals and periodicals of 1917. 

Hazlitt went as near to achieving greatness as any man 
who has missed it. Whenever one thinks of an adjective 
to describe his many qualities, one has to fall back upon 
that adjective which trembles upon but never over the 
edge of greatness, “* good.”” He was a good journalist, a good 
critic, and a good writer; he had a good brain, good taste, 
and a good style; in fact one of the few good things which 
he lacked was good nature. This one deficiency had much 
to do with his failure to step over the edge of goodness 
into greatness. Nothing is so difficult as to be a great 
ill-natured man. Milton almost alone among great writers 
had an inner harmony or music capable of transfiguring and 
transcending a natural peevishness of the soul, while a few, 
like Swift, have been able to blow the cinders of their ill- 
humour into a fire of contempt for the world’s cruelties and 
stupidities. Hazlitt, however, was never able either to 
transcend or to universalise his bitterness. The reason was 
that he found it almost impossible ever to forget about 
Hazlitt. One of his friends, who admired him “ almost to 
extravagance ”’ and desired, not apparently with any great 
success, to love him, told De Quincey that whenever Hazlitt 
put his hand within his waistcoat as he had a habit of 
doing, “ he himself felt a sudden recoil of fear, as from one 
who was searching for a hidden dagger.”” This trait and 
the friend’s uneasiness help to explain much. They might 
have helped Lamb to answer the question which Hazlitt 
put him, as to why none of his friends liked him. For, if we 
are to believe De Quincey, Hazlitt seemed to hate those 
whom hollow custom obliged him to call his “ friends,”’ 
considerably more than those whom he was entitled to call 
his enemies. A man who is “ perpetually mounting guard 

* Hazlitt ; Selected Essays. Edited by George Sampson, Cam- 
bridge University Press. 3s. 6d. net. 
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upon all the citadels of malignity,” who is always feeling 
for the hidden dagger under his waistcoat, and who slightly 
prefers to stick it between the shoulders of his “ friend ” 
than of his enemy, suffers from a kind of personal ill- 
humour which makes it impossible to rise above the triviali- 
ties of his own mind and life into any impersonal passion. 
And there can be no greatness without impersonal passion. 
That is precisely the spot at which Hazlitt stops and remains 
only “a very good writer.” For a passionate man, pas- 
sionate in his likes and still more in his hates, he manages 
to get singularly little passion into his words. He has far 
more humour than his critics usually allow; his vigour, 
imagination, and brilliancy rarely flag, yet his sentences 
come out in glittering jerks like brilliant jets of fire out of a 
Roman candle. It is impossible to read him for any length 
of time because this series of brilliant jets soon jars upon 
the reader’s nerves. There is no central fire of impersonal 
passion which alone can weld sentences into a paragraph 
and paragraphs into a book. Even when he is giving full 
rein to the bitterness of his humour against Gifford and the 
Kdinburgh Review, there is a personal vindictiveness in 
the performance which makes even his anger jerky. He 
trounces Gifford just as Punch in the Punch and Judy Show 
trounces his victims, counting the blows—‘‘ One, two, 
three, four.” And the reader unconsciously counts with 
him the whack of each sentence—** One, two, three, four.”’ 
There are, however, some curious points about the psy- 
chology of Hazlitt’s personal ill-humour. By nature he 
was clearly a man of great passions, and his misanthropy 
did not originate in egoism. It was politics and such 
impersonal things as Liberty and Equality, not vanity, 
which originally soured Hazlitt. He was born with a pre- 
judice for liberty, personal and political, and his father’s 
influence and teaching deepened this prejudice into a passion. 
The French Revolution made Hazlitt, as it did Wordsworth 
and many of his other friends, a revolutionary ; but, untike 
Wordsworth, he became a more determined revolutionary 
in proportion as Britain and the British Government 
became between 1793 and 1815 more and more reactionary 
and more and more fierce in fighting for liberty abroad by 
suppressing every form of liberty at home. Hazlitt’s views 
are now the commonplaces of every liberty-loving English- 
man ; the mere fact that he held them during the Napoleonic 
Wars put him in opposition to the spirit of his age and 
subjected him to the kind of persecution which under such 
circumstances is always meted out by those in power to 
the minority. Only a very strong man can remain per- 
manently in a minority of one and escape personal embitter- 
ment. Now Hazlitt was not a strong, but a very nervous 
and sensitive man. He was unable to meet the kind of 
unpopularity and abuse reserved for a “ liberal ’’ by Gifford 
and his contemporaries, and retain any kind of impersonal 
feeling or passion. His egotism was wounded and became 
diseased, and what began as an impersonal passion for 
political liberty ended in an obsession about Hazlitt. This 
perversion and confusion are noted by De Quincey, who, 
however, misses the real psychological point. ‘“ Hazlitt 
viewed all personal affronts or casual slights towards himself 
as tending to something more general, and masquing under 
a pretended horror of Hazlitt the author a real hatred, 
deeper than it was always safe to avow, for those social 
interests which he was reputed to defend. It was not 
Hazlitt whom the wretches struck at; no, no; it was 
democracy, or it was freedom, or it was Napoleon, whose 
shadow they saw in the rear of Hazlitt ; and Napoleon, not 
for anything in him that might be really bad, but in revenge 
of that consuming wrath against the thrones of Christendom, 
for which (said Hazlitt) let us glorify his name eternally.” 
How passionate Hazlitt was by nature is shown by his 
Liber Amoris. ‘The treatment of this book by the critics 
reveals the depth of snobbishness in human nature. Nearly 
all the critics hold up shuddering hands of horror before 
it and try in the best of taste to look the other way. Mr. 
Sampson dismisses it in a sentence, without mentioning 
its» name, as “‘a disagreeable book.” Mr. Birrell says 
that it belongs to “ the realm of things unspeakable— vile 
kitchen stuff,’ fit only for the midden.”’ Sir Leslie Stephen 
wrote about it with that moral and judicial disapproval 





in which the Victorians excelled. And Stevenson outdid 
them all by refusing to write a life of Hazlitt because he 
was the author of Liber Amoris. And all this moral pother 
because Hazlitt fell in love with a servant-girl and wrote 
and published of her very much what Catullus and all 
other authors who have had unfortunate love-affairs have 
written about their mistresses. Hazlitt’s bad taste con- 
sisted in the fact that his mistress was called Miss Sarah 
Walker instead of Lesbia or Cynthia. All this moral 
indignation is wasted upon the Liber Amoris and obscures 
the light which it throws upon Hazlitt’s curious tempera- 
ment. It is not a great work by any means: it is what 
De Quincey called it, “‘ an explosion of frenzy.” And if 
anyone wishes to learn the kind of passion of which Hazlitt 
and many another sane man is capable, he should read the 
passage in which Hazlitt describes how he suddenly had a 
screaming fit in his lodgings, dashed the “ little image ” of 
Buonaparte on the floor, stamped upon it, and finally in 
broad daylight dashed out screaming into Southampton 
Row. L. 5. Woo tr. 


TALKING WITH SOLDIERS 


The mind of the people is like mud, 

From which arise strange and beautiful things ; 
But mud is none the less mud, 

Though it bear orchids and prophesying kings, 
Dreams, trees, and water’s bright babblings. 


It has found air and colour and light, 
The cold whiteness of the Aretic Pole ; 
It has called a far-off light Arcturus, 
And some pale weeds lilies of the valley. 


It has imagined Virgil, Helen, and Cassandra ; 
The sack of Troy and the weeping for Hector— 
Rearing stark up ‘mid all this beauty 

In the thick, dull neck of Ajax. 


There is a dark Pine in Lapland, 

And the great, figured Horn of the Reindeer 
Moving soundlessly across the snow 

Is its twin brother, double-dreamed 

In the mind of a far-off people. 


Aristocrat and democrat ! 

It is strange that a little mud 

Should echo with sounds, syllables, and letters, 
Should rise up and call a mountain Popocatapetl, 
And a green-leafed wood Oleander. 


These are the ghosts of invisible things ; 
There is no Lapland, no Helen, and no Hector, 
And the Reindeer is a darkening of the brain, 
And Oleander is but Oleander. 


Mary Magdalena and the vine Lachrymae Christ 
Were like ghosts up the ghost of Vesuvius, 

For the gay-painted shrines and green creepers 
Were intertwining in the mud of my mind. 


The mind of the people is like mud, 

Where are the imperishable things, 

The ghosts that flicker in the brain— _ 
Silent women, orchids, and prophesying kings, 
Dreams, trees, and water’s bright babblings ? 


W. J. Turner. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N Thursday there was an amusing letter in the 
always interesting correspondence columns of the 

Times Educational Supplement. Some months 

ago the National Baby Week Council organised an essay 
competition for school children. The prize was won by 
a boy of twelve at Goodmayes, Essex. According to the 
Times’ indignant correspondent the boy waited for two 
months for his prize, and then, when the long-expected 
parcel arrived, he opened it and found a copy of an English 


translation of Wagner’s Siegfried. It is difficult to see 


why, at such a time, any German book need have been used 
for such a purpose, though perhaps it was felt that our 
break through the Siegfried line gave this book a peculiar 
topical interest. But when the work is one in which 
probably no school child in England could be persuaded to 
take an interest, the thing is doubly puzzling. If this were 
one of those cases in which people contract with the publisher 
or with the bookseller to give them so many hundreds or 
so many hundredweights of books, uniformly bound, suit- 
able for prizes, one could understand that the translation 
of Siegfried might well find its way in. But it is quite out 
of the question that the National Baby Week Council, 
after organising an important competition with the highest 
of patriotic aims, should have resorted to this careless and 
callous, though I fear not uncommon, mode of procedure. 
Apparently the boy, acting on Mr. George’s advice to “ look 
out for Boloism in all its forms,” has sent the prize back. 
No doubt before long it will find its way to some other 
unfortunate child. 


* * 1 


The incident makes me think suddenly of all the millions 
of children who will be given unsuitable presents this Christ- 
mas. I do not mean politically unsuitable ; most English 
parents do not know the name of even one German author. 
What I mean is books indubitably British but quite as 
indubitably boring. The Christmas book industry is one 
of the most inefficient of all our industries; it produces 
shoddy books in unnecessary quantities with sweated labour 
and at excessive prices: most of them secure profits to the 
publishers and the booksellers and fulfil no other useful 
function whatever. Not one out of a hundred is any good. 
The numbers, thank heaven, have fallen off very largely 
since the war owing to the increased cost of paper, but before 
the war they were countless. I remember once reviewing 
200 of them in a batch over the signature of Mary Tope or 
some such name, with instructions to make my article 
lively and to mention every title. Such a mass of con- 
centrated imbecility I have never come across. I found that 
there were not more than one or two which were even good 
enough to keep for presents to my younger relatives. They 
were all tarred with the same brush. They were lifeless, 
illiterate, unimaginative, and written without the slightest 
conception of what it is that children like. I don’t mean 
what they will tolerate ; they will tolerate almost anything, 
so greedy are they to read or be read to. 


x x * 


First of all there are the romances for older children. 
These are usually made by home piece-workers just like 
slop clothing. A publisher offers, say, £30 for a particular 
line of goods: a Christmas Book “ for children of ten” 
or “ for girls of fourteen.”” The hack gets such contracts, 
and if he or she is industrious he or she may produce three 


or four books of the sort either for one publisher or for 
several. Along come The Girls of St. Gisberta’s and The 
Fourth Form at Walton Heath, and Mary Muggridge’s Trial 
and Charlie Chumley, Airman, works compared with which 
those of Talbot Baines Reed and Ballantyne and Henty 
are great and enduring masterpieces. The publishers 
print them on thick cotton-wool, put them up in violent 
covers with pictures on them, and dump them on the market 
in stacks. The booksellers have a notion that such and 
such publishers’ Christmas books go, subscribe largely quite 
irrespective of the quality of the particular year’s output, 
and—sinee they receive unusually large discounts on much 
of this rubbish—display them freely in their shops. 


* % % 


The long storics, for some reason not clear to me, are seldom 
reprinted. One can understand why new topical ones 
should be wanted, but why scores of new non-topical books 
should be produced each year when the publishers have 
the rights of last year’s books, which are quite indistinguish- 
able from the new ones and are aimed at a precisely similar 
class of readers, is rather puzzling. With some other classes 
novelty is not pushed so far. In the Children’s Annuals and 
the books about “ locomotives” (alias engines) for small 
boys one finds the same pictures turning up year after year. 
Often it is evident that a “* poet ” has been supplied with a 
set of old blocks and told to write verses round them, which 
she not infrequently does with an inaccuracy which bewrays 
her. These books also are usually bad in themselves : 
unspeakably silly, foully illustrated and (often) written in 
language quite unsuitable—by virtue, I mean, of its pom- 
posity, not of its scurrility—for small children. 


In the end, of course, it is the parents who are responsible. 
Children’s books, in the nature of things, are the one kind 
of books that are not selected and bought by the [actual 
“consumers.” The parents (and other relatives) do the 
job, and they do it with utter incompetence and unscrupu- 
lousness. Not only do they forget what most interested them 
when they were themselves young, not only do they fail to 
observe what their children most like, but they do not trouble 
to think for a moment when they are buying. They take 
anything of the requisite size and price that happens to 
be lying about or that the purveyor cares to palm off on 
them. If it oceurred to them to experiment they would 
discover that Hans Andersen and the first part of Robinson 
Crusoe have not lost their charms for children of ten, that 
The Jungle Book and Grimm—yes, I know the Grimms 
were Germans—will last children of six much longer than 
nonsense by commercial hacks ; and that all sorts of good 
swinging verse, and Alice in Wonderland, Struwwelpeter 
(yes, that is Hun, too) and other things that do not make 
intelligent’ adults physically sick to read them, fascinate 
even children who are unable to understand them fully. 
To impose “ culture ” on babes is criminal; but I cannot 
help remembering that I know several families in which 
Tiger, Tiger, stumbled upon by accident in anthologies for 
the young, is constantly clamoured for by infants who 
cannot conceivably understand more than the first few 
words, but who are fascinated by the sound. I think it is 
included in Miss Chisholm’s T'he Golden Staircase (Jack), 
the best anthology for children that I know. 


Next week's issue of this journal will contain a poem 
by the Poct Laureate. 


SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Souls in the Making. By Eve.tyn BranscomBe Perrer. 
Chapman and Hall. 6s. net. 


The Song of the Stars. By Atec Hoimes. Allen and 


Unwin. 6s. 


The Frantic Boast. By Mrs. Vicror Rickarp. Duck- 


worth. 6s. net. 


Souls in the Making is of a sort that easily gets passed 
over in the hurry and scramble of literary production 
and literary criticism. It is essentially unpretentious : 
so much so that its unpretentiousness assumes a_ posi- 
tive quality. Here is no novelty of theme, no brilliance 
of phrase, no obvious subtlety, no obvious wit—nothing 
obvious at all. And yet I am inclined to think that subtlety 
may be all the more subtle for not advertising itself as 
such. I am not sure even about that, platitudinous as it 
sounds. ‘“‘ Obvious subtlety’ is not a contradiction in 
terms. After all, the superlatively subtle writers do strike 
one as subtle at the first glance, though a thousand glances 
cannot exhaust their implications. Perhaps the elusive 
something in Souls in the Making is less subtlety than 
delicacy : the book is in a way simple, but it is minute, 
exact, sympathetic and yet unrelenting. Aubrey Charde, 
the “ hero ’’—the character, that is, whose soul is most 
energetically ‘“ made ’’—is the least vital, the least dis- 
tinctive, person of the story. He is a nice young man. 
He has weaknesses, and learns from life that they are weak. 
He has points of strength, and is somewhat liberally re- 
warded for them. He is, perhaps, quite as real in his 
indistinetness as if he were distinct. There are people 
who exist principally to be moulded—who are so true to 
type that it is almost beyond their power to be true to 
themselves. John Charde, on the other hand, Aubrey’s 
father, is sharply himself. He is a shrewd and pompous 
business-man, the ostentatious “ success” of a provincial 
town, and his affection for his son is adulterated with a 
touching belief that, by sending that son to a publie school, 
he has conferred upon him the attributes of “ a gentleman.” 
The paternal love is in part pride, and not a very wholesome 
pride at that. Consequently, when the pride is strained 
hy the son’s falling in love with “a girl in a shop ”—and, 
worse still, wanting to marry her (for nothing, we know, 
is so dishonourable as “honourable intentions ’’)—the 
paternal love turns momentarily to bitterness. The way 
in which, as pride is stripped away, real love reasserts 
itself and proves its worth is traced in one of the author’s 
most skilful passages. The second part of the book is 
concerned with Aubrey’s life—first in London (whither he 
takes a lacerated heart), and then as secretary to a stormy 
baronet who is engaged in careering about the country to 
preach the virtue of staying at home. While pursuing the 
secretarial profession, Aubrey again falls in love-—this 
time with a resident relative of the baronet; and as he is 
held off by the honourable remembrance that a friend of his 
own, who is himself held off by another honourable remem- 
brance, is in love with her already ; and as she falls in love 
with somebody quite different and rather refreshingly 
dishonourable, the situation is sufficiently complex. But 
all through the complexity the author’s sane simplicity of 
judgment, moral and wsthetic, keeps the proportion and 
emphasizes the essentials. The delicate revelation of 
character is remorseless. And the style has only one defect 
—a culpable carelessness about the reference of the personal 
pronoun. 


In A Song of the Stars, Mr. Holmes treats of a strange and 
remote theme with a sturdy straightforwardness which 
artfully accentuates the strangeness. His heroine is a girl 





with an English father and an Afghan mother; and the 
father, a queer fellow, dies in the first chapter. 


He had travelled from the far plains of Turkestan through Afghanistan 
to Quetta. Perhaps to ensure that his throat should not be cut on the 
way, perhaps because it was thoroughly unnatural to him to do so, 
he turned Mohammedan. Towards the end of his long journey he 
fell in with Mongol Khan, who lived under British protection in 
Beluchistan. They took a fancy to each other, and when they reached 
Quetta, Hugo married Mongol Khan’s daughter. He had no exact 
idea why he had done this, unless it was to shock his only sister. All 
his life long he had greatly desired to shock her, and now at last he 
had thoroughly succeeded. 


A mixed marriage does not really need a mixed motive : 
anyway, Hugo Noel gets eleven months of mystical, 
rather difficult, married happiness, and is then left with an 
infant daughter. On his death, the daughter, rather than 
return to the deadly respectabilities of the shocked aunt, 
goes to live with her maternal grandfather, Mongol Khan, 
at Quetta, and fits herself, at any rate partially, into the 
life required of a woman in her position by the traditions 
of his race and faith. Most stories dealing with such 
situations fall into the easy errors of extravagant contrast. 
Mr. Holmes is a realist, and a realist with a sense of humour. 
He sees all the difficulties, the dangers, the incongruities : 
but he insists with a convincing insistence on the practical 
aspects. The girl falls in love with an Englishman, and the 
course of their love is interrupted by misunderstandings : it 
is in these misunderstandings that, I think, the convincing- 
ness fails. Indeed, the girl’s whole mentality is puzzling. 
Her acquiescences are extraordinary. The terror of respect- 
able relations can surely be carried too far. 

Racial differences are almost too difficult for anyone to 
tackle: there is almost bound to be an externality, a sort 
of hardness, in the delineation of one race by a member of 
another—unless, of course, there exists one of those mystical 
sympathies which will sometimes draw a man from his 
geographical home into the very bosom of an alien civilisa- 
tion. I am too ignorant of the subject-matter to criticise 
Mr. Holmes’s verisimilitude : I am a little conscious of the 
externality with which—almost, as I have suggested, 
inevitably—he writes. But in this matter, and in many 
others, his work is far and away superior to most works on 
similar themes. And it holds the attention to an exciting 
plot. 

Mrs. Rickard is a most interesting writer. She is inter- 
esting partly because she appears to be so much interested. 
She writes with .a restless, breathless vigour. She con- 
tinually interrupts her narrative to pour forth speculation, 
aphorism, conjecture : and yet the interruption never scems 
to be an interruption, because the characters are regarded 
so largely as the particular expression of general ideas. 
Judith is the wife of a Judge of the High Courts at Rangoon, 
and she has married him on the understanding that they 
are not to be in the physical sense husband and wife. He 
has accepted this condition because he has supposed it to 
be silly nonsense which will disappear. It does not dis- 
appear, Judith being all the time very much in love with 
another man. Finally, Judith leaves her husband because 
he means nothing whatever to her and she regards living 
with him as spiritual death. She goes home to the man 
whom she loves. That is the main outline of the plot: 
but the plot is not to be judged by its outline. The charac- 
terisation varies from the crude to the brilliant: the 
description of Judith’s intensely well-born and hidebound 
family would alone justify the book, and her sister Hatty, 
who combines the worldly wisdom of the serpent with the 
pacific tendencies of the dove, is as telling as she is touching. 
The dialogue, too, is occasionally of some brilliance. But 
the main value of the book lies neither in characterisation 
nor in dialogue, but in the really powerful, if rather inco- 
herent, workings of an original mind. I thought, after 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON Invite all Readers of 
their Books to buy NATIONAL WAR BONDS 








HODDER and STOUGHTON 


“One of the most interesting books ever published.”— 
Daily Mail. 


“ A book which must be taken into account for ever.” 
— British Weekly. 

@ AMBASSADOR GERARD breaks ‘‘ with the past evil 
tradition, which closed a diplomatist’s mouth until all 
that he might have to say would be gloss upon ancient 
history. We must all be grateful to him for bursting 


the fetters which have bound diplomatists for centuries.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


My Four Years in Germany 7 v«t 
@ AMBASSADOR GERARD “rends the veil woven of 


obscurity, of rumour, of deliberate deceit, and of 
indefinite conjecture which hides a country at war 
from the eyes of its neighbours and shows us Germany 
as it is.”"—Fortnightly Review. 


My Four Years in Germany 7/6 xe 
@ AMBASSADOR GERARD has written ‘‘one of the 


few really important books to which the war has given 

birth. The Emperor’s telegram of August 10th, 1914, 

to Mr. Wilson, containing his lying version of the 

origin of the war, is fully reproduced in facsimile, with 
. other documents.”—Spectator. 


'y Four Years in Germany 7/6 ret 
@ AMBASSADOR GERARD has written ‘‘ in many ways 


the most illuminating of all the books that have been 
written about the war.” — Truth. 


My Four Years in Germany 7/6 net 
@ AMBASSADOR GERARD has written “‘ an historical 


document, marked all through with that fine, rather 
rare thing, spiritual courage.” —Daily Chronicle. 


My Four Years in Germany 7/6 xe 
@ AMBASSADOR GERARD “is able to give us a picture 


of Germany in the midst of war such as nobody else 
could attempt.”—Westminster Gazette. 


My Four Years in Germany 7/6 xe 


Of all Booksellers everywhere. 
































THE GREAT CRIME AND 
ITS MORAL. By J. s. WILLMORE 


** A very full, clear, and impartial narrative, not only 
of the diplomatic events leading up to the war, but also 
of German methods of propaganda and _ terrorism. 
The book is of special interest, both as being by an 
American and as forming a connected summary of 
what the ordinary reader has to search for in the war 
literature of all the belligerents and most of the neutral 
nations.’’—Glasgow Herald. Cloth. 6/- net 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, PUBLISHERS. 





A DIPLOMATIC 
DIARY By HUGH GIBSON 


7/6 net 
( First Secretary of the American Legation in Brussels.) 

g Mr. F. N. Doubleday, the President of the famous firm 
of Doubleday, Page and Co., who publish the book in 
the United States, writes: ‘Lhe book is the best and 
most important we have published for many years. 
Germany will never in our life-time be able to explain 
these facts away.” 


CRESCENT AND IRON 
CROSS By E. F. BENSON 


A brilliant statement of the case on which all defenders 
of liberty base their prosecution against Turkey itself 
and against the Power that to-day has Turkey in its 
grip. Ready immediately. 5/- net 


ALBERT, 4th EARL GREY: 


A LAST WORD. By HAROLD BEGBIE. 


A farewell message of cheer and counsel from the late 


Earl Grey. _ 2/6 net 


THE STORY OF THE 
SALONICA ARMY. 


By G. WARD PRICE. The Official Correspondent 
with the Allied Forces in the Balkans. 
The most interesting of all books for those who have 
friends and relations with the Salonica forces. Illus- 
trated. 6/- net 


WOMEN OF THE WAR 


By Rt. Hon. Mrs. McLAREN. With a Preface 
by the Rt. Hon. H. H. ASQUITH. With Portraits 
and Frontispiece in Colour by EDMUND DULAC, 

@ ‘Ihave read this volume with an interest which I feel 
confident will be widely shared by the English-speaking 
public. Its simple and unexaggerating account of the 
varied fields of work which have enlisted, during the 
last years, the energies and efforts of women of our 
race, forms a unique chapter in the annals of war.” 


—The Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith,M.P. Cloth. 3/6 net 


THE WAR AND THE 
FUTURE. By the Rt. Hon. Sir 


ROBERT L. BORDEN, Prime Minister of the Dominion 
of Canada. Being a narrative compiled from Speeches 
delivered at various periods of the War, in Canada, 
the United States and Great Britain. With an Intro- 
ductory Letter by Sir Robert Borden to the Compiler, 
Percy Hurd. With new portrait. 2/- net 


MUNITION LASSES. 


By A. K. FOXWELL, M.A., D.Litt., 

Principal Overlooker in Danger Buildings. 
The wonderful story of the woman munitioner and her 
environment in workshop, hostel and canteen. 1/3 net 
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reading the first few chapters, that I had never met so many 
mixed metaphors in so few pages ; but a mixed metaphor is 
not necessartly a sign of intellectual muddle: it may be 
rather the result of trying to say very quickly a lot of things 
that are, singly, clear and important. The title is taken 
from two quotations which are put as a sort of text or 
motto: one, the obvious one, is from Mr. Kipling’s Reces- 
sional ; the other, from an author unnamed and to me 
unknown, begins : 

Literally, every undertaking resolves itself into a boast, because the 
assertion must be made definitely and in advance of the act ; but of all 
boasts, marriage is, for the average human being, the most frantic... . 
I should like to quote some of Mrs. Rickard’s perplexing, 
searching, courageous excursions into constructive criticism 
of life ; but there are so many of them that they are best 


sought in her book itself. The Frantic Boast may 
possibly not please you; it will certainly stimulate. 
GERALD GOULD. 


MR. HARDY’S NEW POEMS 


Moments of Vision and Miscellaneous Verses. By Tiomas 


Harpy. Macmillan. 6s. net. 


It has not been until quite recently that any of the greater 
of our writers have chosen to exercise themselves with 
equal effort in both prose and verse. And with any such 
writer it is always interesting to observe comparatively 
how his genius flows in each of the two channels. With a 
writer at once so ‘‘ atmospheric ”’ and so laborious as Mr. 
Hardy, it would seem inevitable that prose should prove 
the better medium. The spaciousness, the quieter tone, 
and the more detailed method of the novel allow him to 
secure his effects by patience and hard work. He is 
able to build up his impression gradually by epithet 
after epithet, paragraph after paragraph; and to amp- 
lify what he has said as the picture grows firmer in 
his mind with being worked on. His greatest novels are 
specimens of this kind of atmospheric impression; they 
are huge, elaborately worked landscapes in which, at their 
greatest, the characters are no more than points of definite 
colour placed so as to guide the eye. But in verse this 
patient workmanship is forbidden its opportunity. The 
effect must be gained, comparatively speaking, at a single 
stroke; and if the author—to take a parallel from im- 
pressionist painting—uses the method of complementary 
colours, he must lay on his pigments in lines, not in chapters. 
One of the chief virtues of verse lies in its concentration ; 
but Mr. Hardy’s novels disregard length if only the desired 
sensation can be communicated. Yet the poems seem to 
have the same feeling as the novels and to express it in 
an intenser form. 

A tentative solution may be offered for this problem. No 
one does, no one could, take down for the first time a volume 
of Mr. Hardy’s poetry and enjoy any single poem in it, even 
one of the best, as it ought to be enjoyed. His poems are 
members of one another ; and the reader must know them 
all before he can properly appreciate any one. It is only 
rarely that Mr. Hardy writes a poem which can be called 
perfect in the sense that the lyrics of Shelley, for example, 
or the sonnets of Milton are perfect. He is heavily handi- 
‘apped against doing so. He has a diction which, if it be 
irreverent to call it grotesque, is certainly somewhat out of 
the common run of English verse; and his ingenuity in 
the matter of stanza-forms makes a double-edged compen- 
sation for the irregularity of his ear when judging the 
rhythm of single lines. It is his temperament that matters ; 
and this is revealed inadequately in separate poems, but tre- 
mendously in the complete series. 


The present volume simply extends this series; and, 
indeed, it would be absurd now to expect any serious change 
in Mr. Hardy. It is true that his last two collections did 
show a small but perceptible and surprising advance in 
technique and diction, while this does not, which may 
suggest that many of these pieces have been retrieved 
from early times. But any advance in smoothness which 
Mr. Hardy may have made or any retrogression is really 
not much more than an incidental curiosity. The important 
fact is that these poems are true Hardy and add considerably 
to the mass from which we must draw our impressions of 
that temperament. 

The most devoted admirers of Mr. Hardy, of course, are 
the persons the least fitted to criticise him justly or clearly. 
The lovers of Wordsworth, when he was a disputed poet, 
used to feel a thrill on reading We are Seven, and lovers of 
Mr. Hardy will unquestionably be thrilled by a very charac- 
teristie new poem called The Robin, which begins : 


When up aloft 
I fly and fly, 
I see in pools 
The shining sky, 
And a happy bird 
Am I, am IT! 


and continues : 
When winter frost 
Makes earth as steel, 
I search and search, 
But find no meal, 
And most unhappy 
Then I feel. 
and concludes : 


But when it lasts 
And snows still fall, 

I get to feel 
No grief at all, 

For I turn to a cold stiff 
Feathery ball. 


But the undoubted thrill which that poem communicates to 
the genuine enthusiast has no connection with its inde- 
pendent merit, which is small, and very little with its 
significance in the whole poetical work of its author, where 
it is a background stroke, playing its part so long as it is 
not too closely examined. ‘There are in this volume others 
of the same kind. There is, for example, a poem called 
Royal Sponsors, in which a noble couple, who have induced 
the king and queen to stand god-parents to their child, 
find it dead on the morning of the ceremony. [But so as 
not to disappoint the royal guests, they allow the corpse 
to be christened. There is another, The Statue of Liverty, 
in which the speaker sees a man washing a statue in a 
city square and asks him whether he does it for pay or for 
love of liberty. The man replies that his dead daughter 
stood as model for the figure, and that ‘‘In love of the 
fame of her, and for the good name of her, I do this for 
her sake.” The speaker does not answer, but closes the 
poem by remarking that he was the carver of the statue and 
that the model ‘‘ held so saintly . . . in the dens of vice 
had died.”” There are many of us who will take a huge and 
genuine pleasure in such pieces as these ; but this does not 
mean that they are very good, nor should we allow ourselves 
to be deluded into thinking that they are. It means only 
that Mr. Hardy’s personality, working through the whole 


bulk of his poems, has so seized our spirits that 
its most extravagant manifestations seem attractive 


because they are the most characteristic. These alone 
would not have seized our spirits ; but even they have their 
place in the total impression produced by the book. 

It is, of course, impossible to give a proper idea of this 
impression by quoting here and there the most beautiful 


poems, stanzas or lines. It is not always in the most 
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B. H. BLACKWELL'S LIST of 
CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS e 


ae id TALES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 
¥” BY DRUID GRAYL #*¥_ ILLUS- 
TRATED BY ELSIE LUNN 
f 3s. od. NET. 
ILLOW-DUST DITTIES #¥ 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
¥ ILLUSTRATED BY HELEN 
C. METCALFE ®* 2s. 6d. NET. 


§] Druid Grayl is well known to children from his “‘ 





- 1 ji is l Nonsense 
Numbers ”’ and ‘ Pillypingle Pastorals.”” His ditties are in the right 
tradition of Lewis Carroll, and his fairy tales of the good old-fashioned 
sort, full of dragons, witches and lucky youngest sons. 


LACK AND WHITE MAGIC *¥ BY 
E. H. W. M. AND WILFRID BLAIR 
# 3s, 6d. NET. 
{| “ Sheer delight.”—The Glasgow Herald. 

HE MASTERPIECES OF LA 
FONTAINE #* DONE INTO 
ENGLISH VERSE BY PAUL 
HOOKHAM, AUTHOR OF 
“TWO KINGS,” ETC. * WITH 
NUMEROUS ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS BY MARGARET 

HODGSON # 2s, 6d. NET. 


4 “The best of La Fontaine’s translators . . 
humorous drawitcs.”-—The Outlook. 


LAP FOLL OF SEED * POEMS BY 
MAX PLOWMAN, AUTHOR OF “THE 
GOLDEN HERESY” * 3s. 6d. NET. 


ai : - ‘ 
| “ Beautiful, impassioned, pure.”"—The Times. 


KU ™ , HEELS, 1917 ; A SECOND 





. delightful and 





“WHEELS, 1916” * as, 6d. 


NET. 


"| More “ fierce, factitious gloom ”’ ! 


BY WILLOUGHBY WEAVING, AU- 
THOR OF “THE STAR FIELDS” ¥ 
4s. 6d. NET. 


P| ““ He means to be a master . . . and the time must come when he 
will have achieved his ambition.’’-—The Morning Post. 


HE PEARL ¥ A NOVEL OF SCHOOL 
AND OXFORD LIFE * BYG. WINI- 
FRED TAYLOR, PART AUTHOR OF 
“CHANTEMERLE” AND “THE VISION 
SPLENDID” * 6s. 
| Now ready. 
XFORD POETRY 1914-1916 * UNI- 
FORM WITH “OXFORD POETRY 
1910-13" 3s. 6d. NET. 
{| “Surprisingly good throughout. . . Choice is so difficult that we 


choose the better part of recommending the purchase of the book.” 
—The New Witness. 


OXFORD POETRY 1917 UNIFORM 
WITH “OXFORD POETRY 1916” # 
SEWED, 1s. NET; ROXBURGH PARCH- 
MENT, 2s. 6d. NET. 


STREET w OXFORD 


BROAD 
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Meters. CONSTABLE © SOCKS 


A NEW STUDY OF ENGLISH POETRY 
By HENRY NEWBOLT. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
“‘ The conspicuous virtue of these lectures is their breadth 
of outlook, allied to catholicity of taste and the keenest 
interpretative faculty.” —Daily Telegraph. 


NEW AND OLD 


A prose collection which is not only a contribution to 
literature, but a revelation of a singularly attractive and 
noble personality. By the late EDITH SICHEL, with 
an Introduction by A. G. BRADLEY. Two portraits. 
tos, 6d, net. 


DREAM ENGLISH 
By WILFRED ROWLAND CHILDE. 6s. net. 
A romance more imbued with the spirit of the medixvay 
chant-fable than perhaps any book of recent times. 


THE WAYS OF WAR 
By T. M. KETTLE. 7s. 6d. net. 
{Second Impression. 


THE LETTERS AND DIARY OF ALAN 
SEEGER 


With Portrait in Photogravure. Crown 8Svo. 5s. net. 
Those who know the Poems will want to read these Letters 
and Diary of a singularly attractive personality. This 
young poet—an American in Paris, felt it his duty to serve 
the country of his adoption, and fell fighting for her cause. 


THE RISE OF NATIONALITY IN THE 
BALKANS 


By R. W. SETON WATSON, a volume of the most 
vital importance to all who would understand the Near 
Eastern position at the present day. Demy 8vo, Maps. 
10s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF POLAND 
By Lieut.-Col. F. E. WHITTON. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
net. With Maps, showing clearly the various partitions 
of Poland. 


THE FRONTIERS OF LANGUAGE AND 
NATIONALITY IN EUROPE 


By LEON DOMINIAN. With 9 Coloured Maps and 
67 Maps and Illustrations in black-and-white Crown 
4to. 15s. net. 

This volume deals with that question of vital importance 
at the present time, namely, National Boundaries, a satis- 
factory solution of which will afford a sure guarantee against 
the recurrence of a European War. 


GREATER ITALY 
By WILLIAM KAY WALLACE. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


net. 
“4 very timely contribution to a sympathetic knowledge 
of our Allies. It is, indeed, essential to all who would 
understand Italy’s aims and ambitions.’’—Truth. 





BRITAIN’S HERITAGE OF 
SCIENCE 


By ARTHUR SCHUSTER, F.RS., and A. E, 
SHIPLEY, F.R.S. Large 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 
8s. 6d, net. 

This very valuable record of the achievements of 
English scientists compiled by two of the leading scien- 
tists of the day will be appreciated not only as asource 
of information but also of inspiration and national 
pride. It disposes once and for all of German claims 
to pre-eminence in this field. 

















Please write for our most recent lists and catalogues. 
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beautiful or the most detachable pieces that Mr. Hardy’s 
genius comes to flower. Yet there are lovely and quotable 
things in the book, such as Joys of Memory : 
When the spring comes round and a certain day 
Looks out from the brume by the eastern copse trees 
And says, Remember, 
I begin again as if it were new, 
The life of that date I once lived through, 
Whiling it hour by hour away ; 
So shall I do till my December, 
When Spring comes round. 


I take my holiday then and my rest 
Away from the dun life here about me, 
Old hours re-greeting 
With the quiet sense that bring they must 
Such throbs as at first, till I house with dust, 
And in the numbness, my heartsome zest 
For things that were, be past repeating 
When Spring comes round. 


There are such poignant things as At the Word ‘‘ Farewell,” 
where the lover determines to part with his mistress, but is 
drawn back to her at the last moment : 


**T am leaving you . . . Farewell!” I said, 
As I followed her on 

By an alley bare boughs overspread ; 
** IT soon must be gone!” 

Even then the scale might have been turned 
Against love by a feather, 

—But crimson one cheek of hers burned 
When we came in together. 


But perhaps the tone and feeling of the book and of all 
Mr. Hardy’s poetry are represented as fully and as justly 
as they can be in any one piece by At Middlefield Gate 
in February : 
The bars are thick with drops that show 
As they gather themselves from the fog 
Like silver buttons set in a row 
And as equally spaced as if measured, although 
They fall at the feeblest jog. 


They load the leafless hedge hard by, 
And the blades of last year’s grass, 
While the arable ridges turned up nigh 
In brown lines, clammy and clogging lie— 
Too clogging for feet to pass. 


How dry it was on a far-back day 
When straws hung the hedge and around, 
When amid the sheaves in amorous play 
In curtained bonnets and light array 
Moved a bevy now underground ! 
This is not the highest level of his book. 


term of a mass of astonishing poetry. 


PORTRAITS—WHIG AND TORY 


It is the middle 


Politics and Personalities. Iby G. W. E. Russenz. Fisher 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 
Political Portraits. By CuHartes Wurstry. Macmillan. 


7s. 6d. net. 

The most assiduous of readers must expect to be worsted 
in his race with a nimble elder like Mr. Russell, who, in 
the intervals of writing ecclesiastical biography, can always 
produce a fresh book of reminiscence with the aid of a good 
memory and a diary covering half a century. The material 
of his latest gathering is thinner than that of Portraits of 
the Seventies, published last year, and it may be that the 
diarist will soon begin to doubt whether the process of 
skimming the Victorian milk can be carried much further. 
And yet who will want to stay his hand so long as he can 
turn out a chapter like the one in this volume which follows 
the amazing follies of the old Duke of Wellington in his 
affair with Miss Anna Maria Jenkins? Mr. Russell, how- 


ever, contrives still to be light and entertaining in his 
favourite pastime of illustrating current affairs and the 
adventures of prominent contemporaries by parallels from 
the age of the Whigs. 


Any little thing—a Parliamentary 





incident, a newspaper paragraph, an historical allusion 
in a speech, a catchword of the moment—is sufficient to 
provide him with a cue. Instantly he is on the scent: 
the diary yields its apt citation, and once again we have 
the familiar string of names—Burke, Fox, and Sydney 
Smith, the Russells and the Greys, the Prince Consort and 
the Duke, Pam and Melbourne, Bishop Wilberforce, Disraeli, 
Matthew Arnold, and the rest. Mr. Russell has been 
known to write a short paper without mention of Mr. 
Gladstone, but the feat is rare with him; and he is alone 
in being able to use the Gladstonian writings as a fount 
of quotation. Lord Morley himself has never succeeded 
in doing that, while there is not a Tory living who has 
accomplished half as much as this sound old Whig to keep 
green the memory of Disraeli. In this and similar regions 
Mr. Russell very seldom trips, but when collecting his 
articles he might with advantage cut out the more obvious 
repetitions, and surely he should avoid following his despised 
acquaintance Pennialinus in writing avocation when he 
means its antithesis. And, by the by, The Revolt of Islam 
may be an immoral poem, but Shelley never called it *‘ Laon 
and Cynthia.” 

To turn from the worshipper of Victorian goodness to the 
biographer of bad men is to exchange the milk of human 
kindness for the east wind. Mr. Charles Whibley’s distine- 
tion is that he takes a certain Johnsonian pleasantry to 
be an exact statement of a biological law. His political 
portraits range from Cardinal Wolsey to the cighth Duke 
of Devonshire, and every man among them who was not 
an aristocrat or a Tory is in Mr. Whibley’s eyes quite simply 
a child of the Devil. Melbourne, for example, would for 
Mr. Whibley have been an outsider if he had been a Whig ; 
but as he was a Tory in the Whig camp he may pass. Cobden 
was just a bagman, Charles Fox merely a hater of England ; 
while as for Peel, he might have passed muster as a Tory, 
but not as a tariff reformer. However, it would be absurd 
to quarrel with Mr. Whibley. He has a neat hand in 
historical portraiture, and if he would allow the company of 
Clarendon and Gilbert Burnet, of Talleyrand and Metternich 
and Disraeli, to beguile him for a few hours from the car- 
nivorous fecling with which he regards all the world not 
represented, say, by Blackwood’s Magazine, he might be 
comparatively happy among the idols of the tribe. But 
his heroes are precisely those who since the dawn of modern 
history have been engaged in that most desperate of all 
causes, making the world safe for autocracy. Mr. Whibley 
knows how desperate it is, for, when recalling Metternich’s 
wish that he might have been born in 1900, he confesses 
that for such champions of the old order there is no place 
in the twentieth century. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


By Arraur R. Wonuam. P.S. King. 


Spun Yarns of a Naval Officer. 
10s. Gd. net. 

Captain Wonham joined the Navy close upon sixty years ago 
when the ways of the pre-steam era still prevailed on the sea and the, 
first ironclads were a marvel. He saved Gordon from a tight place 
at Shanghai during the Taiping Rebellion, served in the Ashantee 
campaign, shared in some curious doings when the Alabama was 
engaged upon her very costly two years of adventure, developed an 
expert knowledge of salving wrecks, and otherwise enjoyed himself 
thoroughly in almost every part of the seven seas. The landsman 
reader of Captain Wonham’s artless yarns will not seldom find himself 
a little bewildered in trying to catch their point, and he will not take 
seriously all the personal enthusiasms expressed, to say nothingof 
his ferocious judgments upon current affairs. But that, of course, 
is as it should be in the case of an old sailor’s yarns. 


Portugal Old and Young. By Grorce Younc. Oxford University 
Press. 5s. net. 

Mr. Young, while fully appreciative of Portugal’s past, is also strongly 
in sympathy with that new country which was, until the recent revolu- 
tion in Russia, the youngest European republic. In spite of the 
traditional and lengthy alliance between this country and Portugal, 
few Englishmen, except those engaged in commercial interests in the 
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TREASURE TROVE 


Passages of Prose and Poetry. Chosen by G. M.GIBSON. 
2s. net; cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. Aims at 
illustrating the life of Man from childhood 
to age in passages from the litera- 
ture of many centuries. 


DANIEL and the MACCABEES 
An Ancient Book for Modern Use. By the Rev. EDWYN 
B. HOOPER, M.A. With Foreword by Dr. E. L. 
Hicks (Lord Bishop of Lincoln). 2s. net; cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. In this book of 
Daniel we see the dawn of human 
hopes and the beginnings of the 
struggle for human freedom in 
its contest with Imperial 
tyrannies. 


LETTERS from the LITTLE 
BLUE ROOM 6s. net. Postage 5d. 


Letters of a woman to a younger brother who came 
over with the first Canadian Contingent, to serve 
in ‘“‘ The War to End War.” “A charming 
series of letters. . . . Through them 
all there radiates the strong, pure 
personality of a noble woman.” 

—The Bookman. 


The I[GCONOCLAST 
By HELEN HAMILTON. 1s. 3d. net; cloth, 2s, 6d. 
net. Postage 3d. The inimitably clever story 
of a woman’s attempt at emancipation. 
Incidentally the stultifying effect 
of the schoolmistresses’ pro- 
fession upon the mind 
is disclosed. 


The FEET of the YOUNG MEN 
By HERBERT TREMAINE. 2s. net. Postage 3d. 
“A novel, 239 pages long, well printed, in good type, 
on good paper, covered in paper of pretty blue, 
and sold for zs.net. We wish the mysteries 
of the trade permitted all novels to be 
issued like this. . . .”—-The Times 
Literary Supplement. “* The 
simplest, sanest art.”— 

The New Statesman. 


The WIDBE GARDEN 


And other Poems. By HERBERT TREMAINE, 
Author of ‘‘ The Feet of the Young 
Men.” 3s. net. Postage 2d. 


Complete Lists on application. 


LONDON: C. W. DANIEL, LIMITED, 
Graham House, Tudor Street, E£.c.4. 


The Workers’ Dreadnought 


CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER. 


Saturday, December 15th. Price 2d. 


CONTENTS. 

Concerning the Referendum by George Bernard Shaw. 

Human Suffrage by Israel Zangwill. 

Montessori Method by Muriel Matters. 

Views on Italy by Signor Corio (Correspondent of the “* Avanti”). 

Other Articles by George Lansbury, Miles Malleson, E. Sylvia 
Pankhurst and others. 

sis by Eva Gore Booth, Regina Miriam Bloch, and W. N. 

wer. 

oaantions by Hilda Jefferies, Herbert Cole and A. A. Woolf- 

stein. 


Of all Newsagents or from The Manager, 400 Old Ford Road, London, E. 3. 
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Peninsula, know much of the country. Mr. Young is very jealous for 
its separateness and its distinctiveness. He will have nothing to say to 
those who regard Portugal as a kind of appanage of Spain, and he makes 
out rather a good if prejudicial case in favour of Portugal’s originality, 
even in the art of painting. We feel he is carrying the réle of apologist 
too far when, faced by the scarcity of first-class paintings, poems and 
buildings, he writes : ‘‘A small nation can produce quality but not 
quantity”: for what are Flanders, Holland, or, for that matter, the 
medieval Italian States, but such nations ? He does not, indeed, give 
any satisfactory explanation of why Portugal is so unproductive in the 
fine arts—here she ranks with such countries as Finland or Switzerland, 
though in their case one can think of reasons, historical or geographical, 
which are lacking in hers. Still, those who open the book thinking of 
Portugal as a kind of dull Spain will find reason to revise their opinion ; 
and readers of Mr. Young’s Portugal; an Anthology, do not need to 
be told that he is skilful in the rendering of Portuguese verse into 
English. 


THE CITY 
T stock markets have entered upon a period of 


depression which, apart from any striking develop- 
ments, is not likely to be relieved this side of 
the New Year, for when the end of the year is so near, people 
are apt rather to take profits than to enter into fresh engage- 
ments. In the case of industrials, the fall, which thus far 
has been very gentle, is much overdue, and the position 
will be all the healthier for it. The depression has reached 
the rubber share market, but there are signs of strong 
support whenever the price falls considerably, which is an 
indication that people in the know are anxious to pick 
up any bargains offering. At the meeting of the Duff 
Development Company held on Tuesday, the Chairman 
made some very satisfactory statements, among others 
that, as the output increased, the cost per lb. decreased, 
being now less than 1s. 14d. per lb., which is a reduction of 14d. 
per lb. as against last year. He foreshadowed the early 
payment of an interim dividend. Excitement at the 
discovery that this Company’s debenture trustees were the 
Earl of Verulam and Mr. William Shakespeare caused me 
to omit mention of the price of these shares when referring 
to them last week. Both the shares at about 14s. 3d., and 
the Option Certificates at 4s. 8d., seem very attractive. 
The amalgamation of the London. and South-Western with 
the London and Provincial Bank reduces still further the 
number of great banking institutions in the country, and it 
looks as though within measurable time there will be only 
two groups left among the giants. The London and Provin- 
cial Bank pays 19 per cent. on its shares and the London 
and South-Western 17 per cent. The amalgamation will bring 
them into the front rank. The Spanish exchange has 
created a record by falling below 20 pesetas to the £, as a 
result of which Spanish Government 4 per cents. have 
risen to 107. The Brazilian exchange is improving all the 
time and now stands at about 13§d. to the milreis, as com- 
pared with 12d. not so long ago. The Russian exchange 
is quoted at between 350 and 360 roubles per £10, but this 
quotation is nominal, as are the quotations for most Russian 
securities, which are practically unsaleable. 
* * x 
The Financial and Economic Annual for 1917, issued by 
the Japanese Government Department of Finance, shows 
how Japan has benefited economically by the War. Exports 
for 1916 were of the value of £115,500,000, as against 
£77,500,000 imports, and this large surplus of exports easily 
constitutes a record in the history of the country’s foreign 
trade. On the year the exports have increased 60 per cent. 
and the imports 41 per cent. The increase was due, first 
to large orders from Europe for munitions, and secondly, 
to the active export of manufactures to other Far Eastern 
countries, the South Seas, Australia, South Africa and South 
America, to fill the gaps caused by the cessation of imports to 
Europe, to the great demand from America owing tothe pros- 
perity prevalent there, and to the great increase in the price 
of silver which gave China much greater purchasing power. 
The shipping industry has benefited enormously, for it has 
suffered very little from German submarines and has been 
able to take the place in many trades of European shipping. 
The result, remarks this official publication, has been that an 
immense amount has been earned in freight and charterage, 


which has brought the balance of international trade more 
and more in favour of Japan. 
a x * 


c ? J ; 
Japan’s gold reserve has been enormously increased, 
and loans for approximately the following amounts have been 
made to other countries :— 


Russia £40,000,000 
Great Britain £11,000,000 
France £8,000,000 
China £5,000,000 


The report from the British Embassy at Tokio contains the 
interesting statement that in consequence of the huge 
demand for Japanese wares since the war from all parts of the 
world, inferior goods have, in many cases, been shipped, 
and it was evidently realised by both the Japanese Govern- 
ment and the manufacturers themselves that Government 
inspection of all goods intended for export would have to be 
enforced to save the reputation of Japanese manufacturers 
and to retain as much as possible of the foreign trade built 
up since the war. The Japanese Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce therefore organised conferences of manufac- 
turers and their guilds, and as an outcome the Government 
has now made regulations fixing a standard of inspection 
which certain manufactures must pass before they will be 
allowed to be shipped. The inspection is to be carried out 
by the associations formed by the trades and under Govern- 
ment supervision. The principle of a Government certifi- 
cate as to quality (already adopted, I believe, in the case 
of New Zealand dairy produce) is likely to be much increased 
in the era of intense competition for foreign markets that 
lies ahead of us. It is interesting to note that out of a 
total estimated ordinary revenue for the year ending 
March 31st, 1918, of £56,000,000 sterling, no less than 
£36,000,000 comes from State monopolies and_ public 
undertakings. The profits from tobacco amount to 
£6,000,000, forests and steel foundries £2,600,000, and 
miscellaneous State domains about £18,000,000. 
Emin Davies. 


Lirerary Nores. 


** Charlotte Bronté : a Centenary Memorial ”’ is especially 
a book to interest readers of THE New StaTeEsMAN. It has 
been prepared by the Bronté Society, and is edited by Butler 
Wood, with a foreword by Mrs. Humphry Ward. Other 
contributors include G. K. Chesterton, A. C. Benson, Edmund 
Gosse, and Halliwell Sutcliffe. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 

Rasputin was unconsciously one of the main factors in 
precipitating the downfall of the Romanoff Dynasty. In 
“Rasputin: Prophet, Libertine, Plotter,’ T. Vogel-Jor- 
gensen (3s. 6d. net) has collected from all authentic sources 
available the salient features of Rasputin’s career, from his 
boyhood down to his assassination. 

“Chats on Old Clocks” is another of Arthur Hayden’s 
popular handbooks for lovers of the antique. It is illustrated 
with photographs of fine old specimens from some of the 
most famous collections. Price 6s. net. 

“Miss Ethel M. Dell is unrivalled in the power of keeping 
the emotions upon the tgnsest strain, and this quality she 
illustrates anew in the volume containing ‘The Safety 
Curtain’ and other stories. (6s.)°°—The Globe. 

“In ‘ Love by Halves’ (a new volume in Unwin’s First 
Novel Library, 6s.), Mr. Mackinnon tells of the adventures 
of Ada Lempriere, whose only aim in life is to * attract men. 
. . « The book is a clever piece of fiction, and should find 
many admirers.’’—National News. 

“The Stroke of Marbot,”” by Graham S. Rawson (4s. 6d. 
net), contains three plays of Napoleonic times, in which 
appears that courageous soldier Marbot, well known to every 
student of the campaigns through his enthralling and de- 
lightful memoirs. The plays are of dramatic as well as of 
historical interest. 

Send for a Free Specimen Copy of “ Mainly About Books.” 
T. Fisuer Unwin, Lrp., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 
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CASH’S 
WOVEN NAMES 


WOVEN ON FINECAMBRICTAPEIN FAST TURKEY RED 


Can be used on woollen and knitted garments. 
Supplied at a few days’ notice ready for immediate use. 


Prices on White, Black, or Khaki Ground : 
4/3 for 12 doz.; 3/- for 6 doz.; 2/- for 3 doz. 





Style No. 4. Style No.f3. &@ a 

Full Names and Numbers can be woven on the same tape 

at a little extra cost. They are also made on a black tape, and 

will be found suitable for marking dark clothes, socks, and for 
stitching on the tags of boots. 





| TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL DRAPERS AND OUTFITTERS. 
WOVEN Samples and full list of styles FREE on application to 


“New Statesman.” 








| J. & J. CASH, Ltd., COVENTRY. 22s portion 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING. 


A two years’ course of training is given, qualifying for a diploma. This comprises 
lectures and practical work, and is suitable for various branches of public and social 
service, including Factory Welfare Supervision. 

Miss H. Story, Hon. Secretary, 30 Lilybank Gardens, Glasgow. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); 

Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. A residential College providing a 

year's professional training for secondary teachers. The Course includes preparation 

for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ 

Diploma of the London University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching 

Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. 

The New Term begins January 15th. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas. 

Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
ney pe Soeviaas on application to the PrincipaL, Training College, Wollaston Road, 
am bridge. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS. 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D, ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A. : Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A-——For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 
Road, E.1. University Courses.in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and Encineer 
inc for Men and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Calendar post free from 

REGISTRAR. — 


OLLEGE OF SWEDISH REMEDIAL EXERCISES, MASSAGE, 
AND MEDICAL ELECTRICITY.—Students are prepared for the Examinations 
in the above subjects held by the Incorporated Society. Practical experience is 

gained at two large London Hospitals.—For further particulars apply to A. W. Brown, 
36 Pembridge Villas, London, W. 11. Telephone. 3948 Park 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


ITY OF LONDON LYING- IN HOSPITAL MIDWIFERY 
SCHOOL, City Road, E.C. 1.—Medical Students admitted to Hospital Practice, 
with Operative Midwifery and Obstetrical Complications. Pupils trained as 

Midwives and Monthly Nurses, in accordance with Central Midwives Board Regula- 
tions. Certificates awarded as required by Examining Bodies. Private Wards for 
payiag patients.—For prospectus apply to E. Lionet Brown, Secretary. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this College to well-educated gentlewomen. 

One year’ s training. This training is recognised by the Royal Sanitary Institute. 


SCHOOLS. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL has opened as an experiment 

to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air 

Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, Music Appreciation, Acting, 
Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handi- 
crafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the service of the house. Co-education 
during Preparatory age. Prospectus from the Principal, Miss K. Manvite, 17 Finchley 
Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. Nextterm begins January 15th. 


EINSTER HOUSE SCHOOL —Pupils educated on free lines. 


Self-discipline, Self government. Co-operation, Brotherhood, Independence of 


Thought and Judgment, Next term begins January 17th. Preparation for 
Universities. if desired. Principals: The Misses Manvitie, 2 Leinster Gardens 
Hyde Park, W. 2. 

LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Spring Term begins on Thursday, January 17th, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.:7 7 Gray shott. 


S'; MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 





TO BE LET. 


ERVICE FLAT, UNFURNISHED, TO LET—First floor, with 
Attendance, General Dining-Room, separate tables, baths, electric light.—Apply 
Secrerary, 6, Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead. N. Ww. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


RATAN TATA DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Head of the Department: Prorrssor E. J. URWICK. 

The Department gives a general course of training for Social Work extending over 
One or two years. The Department has also arranged a special nine months’ course of 
training for Welfare Supervisors, in co-operation with the Welfare and Health Section 
of the Ministry of Munitions. 

For full particulars apply to the SecreTary, Kenton School of Economics and 
Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


EVENING COURSE IN SOCIAL STUDY. 

The Course for the present Session includes Modern Social and Industrial History, 
General Psychology, and Special Problems of Psychology, Social Ethics, the Econo. 
mics of Industrial Life, Modern Social and Industrial Legislation, and Political Science. 
nee as to hours, fees, etc,, may be obtained from the SECRETARY TO THE 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 

description accurately and | enn executed. Shorthand- 

ists provided. Meetings, ctures, Sermons reported.— 

ROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Te: Central 1565. 





PPLES, ROOT VEGETABLES, etc., DIRECT TO TOWN 

CONSU MERS.—Box of 28 Ibs. good cooking apples, 8/6; sack of mixed potatoes, 

onions, carrots, turnips, etc. (56lbs.), 9/-, carriage paid free within London railway 
delivery limits. Cash with order.—Full particulars from CampripGe Foop CuLtTure 
Society, Ltd., 3 St. Mary's Passage. Cambridge. 


OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 


—Matrtuusian Leacue, Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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Messrs. GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN’S New Books 





The World Rebuilt 


By WALTER WALSH, D.D. 
Cr. 8vo, Stiff Paper Covers, 2s. 6d. net. 
Towards restoring our shattered civilisation, sets forth 
Hans Christian Andersen’s well-known project of a World- 
Capital and Paul Otlet’s scheme of a World Charter. 


The Land or Revolution 


By — OUTHWAITE, M.P. Cr. 8vo, Paper Covers, 
Is, ne 


The Way Forward: Three 
Articles on Liberal Policy 


By Prof. GILBERT MURRAY, with an Introduction 
wa the Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODEN, 
Demy 8vo, Paper Covers, 1s. net. 


The Land: A Plea 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. Demy 8vo, 6d. net. 


America and Freedom: The 


Statements of President Wilson on the War 
Preface by the Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT GREY OF 
FALLODEN, K.G. Demy 8vo, Is, net. 





Rebels and Reformers 


By ARTHUR and DOROTHEA PONSONBY. 
Cr. 8vo, with 12 Portraits, 6s. net. 
This is the first book to bring within the reach of young 
people and workers who have little time for historical study 
the lives of such notable figures as Savonarola, Giordano 
Bruno, Lloyd Garrison, and Tolstoy. 


The Other War 


Chapters by JOHN HILTON, P. H. KERR, ALEC 
LOVEDAY, HAROLD MESS and JOSEPH THORP, on 
Some Causes of Class Misunderstanding. 

Cr. 8vo, Paper Covers, Is. net. 


“I Appeal unto Cesar ”’ 


Te -. of the Conscientious 


Objector 


By Mrs. HENRY HOBHOUSE. With Introduction 
by Prof. GILBERT MURRAY, and Notes by the 
Earl of SELBORNE, Lord PARMOOR, Lord HUGH 
CECIL, M.P., and Lord HENRY BENTINCK, M.P. 
4th Edition. 1s. net. Post free ts. 2d. 
“ This little book has stirred me deeply. I urge one and all to read it.” 
—JOHN GaLswortTuHy in The Observer. 


TOWARDS INDUSTRIAL FREEDOM 


Cr. 8vo, Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


By EDWARD CARPENTER. 


Cr. 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


This new work, consisting of a series of = on the subject of the new organisations and new principles which 


will, it is hoped, be established in the world o 


Rates of Postage An Historical and 


Analytical Study 
By A. D. SMITH, B.Sc. (Econ.), of the Secretary’s 
Office, G.P.O., London. With Introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. HERBERT SAMUEL, M.P., Postmaster- 
General 1910-14 and 1915-16. 

Demy 8vo, Cloth, 16s. net. 
The history of the various rates of postage—letter rate, 
book rate, newspaper rate, parcel rate, etc.—in the United 

Kingdom, Canada, the United States, France, and Germany 

is traced in detail for each country. 


Cordwainer Ward in the City 


of London: Its History and Topography 


Past and Present sy A. CHARLES KNIGHT. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Making of Women: 


Oxford Essays in Feminism 


By A. MAUDE ROYDEN and Others. Edited by 


VICTOR CEE AARCE. &. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
“A brilliant boo . undoubtedly of the most serious and 
responsible > — Mem to an entrancing ade. "The Common Cause. 


The Scottish Women’s Hos- 
ital at the French Abbey of 


oyaumont By ANTONIO DE NAVARRO. 
Demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 7s.6d.net. [I preparation. 
This work represents a record of the only hospital in 
France run entirely by women. The first portion is an 
exhaustive history of the abbey ; the second portion the only 
complete record of the hospital achievement. 





industry after the war, will be eagerly welcomed by all thoughtful people. 


A New Volume in ‘‘ The Library of Philosophy.”’ 
Elements of Constructive 
Philosophy By J. S. MACKENZIE, Litt.D., 


Hon. LL.D. 


Emeritus Professor of Logic and Philosophy in Univer- 
sity College, Cardiff. Demy 8vo, Cloth, r2s. 6d. net. 


Japan at the Cross Roads 


By A. M. POOLEY. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 


“ Extremely critical and of exceptional interest.”—Daily News & Leader. 
“A book which is arrestingly candid and absorbingly interesting.” 


The Path to Rome oc 


A Description of a Walk from Lorraine. By HILAIRE 
BELLOC. With 80 Illustrations by the Author. 
Popular Edition. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Postage 5d. 
** Quite the mon sumptuous ae wee “ universal gaiety and erratic 
wisdom that has been written.”’ 


A London Autobiography 


Nights in Town 3,“touas ‘sunk 


Popular Edition. Cr. 8vo, 2s.net. Postage 4d. 
“ A very wonderful and weird book.”—Daily Sketch. 


Mountain Meditations: And 


Some Subjects of the Day and the War 


By L. LIND-AF-HAGEBY. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
These ‘“‘ Meditations’ are devoted to some of the great 
problems which the war has raised. 


DEMOCRACY AFTER THE WAR 


Cr. 8vo, Cloth, 


criticism of society as well as a summons to | “ocd to save itself. 


Two NEW NOVELS. 6s. each. 


original 
be et listened to in these days.’"—Daily News & 
Cr. 8vo, 


The Rayner-Slade Amalgamation 


By J.S. albcam 


S Exciting enough to make one anxious to read on to the last line of the 


last e, and the dénouement contains exactly the element of surprise 
the er insists upon in these days.”’— Weekly 


By J. A. HOBSON. 


4s. 6d. net. 
It is important that so valiant a missionary of freedom should 


The Song of the Stars By ALEC HOLMES 


“A story worth reading; the dexterous handling of the different per- 
sonalities is a pleasantly fresh piece of Indian portraiture.”"—T7'he Times. 





40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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